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THE REVIEWER REVIEWED, 
MR. H. FOX TALBOT AND THB QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


[We have pleasure in inserting the following letter from 
a Fox Talbot, concerning his Hnglish Ktymologies— 
poking it only fair that both sides should Be heard,— 
Ep. Lit. Gaz.] 


To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 

. Dear Stng-If you will read the last Quarterly 
Review you will perceive that I am almost or 
altogether annihilated. Iam to be looked upon 
in future as a “lost man’’—or (as an American 
would phrase it) a “gone ’coon.”’ All the 
thunders of criticism have descended upon my 
devoted head. 

. The cause of this unusual hubbub is a small 
yolume which I lately published upon English 
x logies—a subject in itself not very likely to 
interest the public, and certainly not intended 
or expected to receive much notice from the 
reviews of the day. 

This little work, however, which was pur- 
suing the noiseless tenor of its way towards that 
gure and quiet asylum, the Library shelf, hap- 
pened to fall into the hands of a distinguished 
Reviewer—a man of a large and liberal mind— 
who was greatly struck with the work. That is 
to say, he was greatly struck with its entire 
nullity, and with the extraordinary fact (which 
he quickly perceived, and ascertained beyond a 
doubt), that out of some thousand remarks 
which it contains, not one was either correct or 
new. He also soon observed that the work was 
aperfect chaos, and that in that respect it formed 
a striking contrast with the extreme clearness of 
his own views respecting the science of Etymo- 
logy, while the ignorance everywhere displayed 
by the author was such as to surpass and fairly 
throw into the shade any previous example of 
the kind. 

Toundeceivethe public, who foolishly imagined 
that there was something in the book, was the 
object of the Reviewer in writing this review— 
which will remain a monument for ever of his 
genius and his knowledge, his candour and his 
charity. 

I wish to make a few observations on this 
remarkable intellectual effort, which docs so 
much honor to the 19th century, and to the 
great Review in which it has found a place. 

It is the commonest thing in the world for 
men of literary tastes who have not time enough 
for the composition of extensive and regular 
works, to contribute brief memoirs or detached 

. ngtices to academical transactions, or to the pages 
ofsome literary journal. I should have pursued 
the same course myself, if it were not that the 


--@f notes and remarks which I had collected on the 
F wd English language were much too numerous to be 


to one of our Literary Societies. I there- 

@ had them printed in a separate volume. 

humble the pretensions of this yolume were, 

Sppesrs from the preface to the work itself, Ij 
_ Fmilarsed 405.) 





there say what it was intended to be—* It is 
intended as a small contribution towards the his- 
tory of the English language. * ° ° 

“In order to build a durable edifice upon a 
firm foundation, materials must be carefully 
brought together from all quarters, and submitted 
to the impartial and intelligent judgment of 
those who are engaged in similar enquiries.” 

But even if I had not said so in the most 
explicit terms, yet one would have thought that 
no person of the smallest intelligence could have 
failed to perceive that the book was simply a 
collection of materials for the use of philologers. 
How many such miscellaneous works have issued 
from the press under the titles of Collectanea, 
Adversaria, &c., &c., I need not say, nor dwell 
on the utility of such collections, They are to 
literature what the brick-field and the timber- 
yard and the stone-quarry are to architecture— 
mere repositories of the raw material, out of 
which abler hands will some day or other con- 
struct an Edifice, 

Such, then, being the nature and object of my 
little work, the greater part ofthe Reviewer’ sobjec- 
tions will fall at once to the ground in the estima- 
tion of every candidreader. Itsuited, however, the 
Reviewer's purpose to misrepresent the nature 
of my work, in order that he might say it wasa 
complete failure—possessing neither visible plan 
nor intelligible result. The answer being simply 
this: that ‘a plan” and “results” are not to be 
looked for in a book which is merely a miscel- 
laneous heap of conjectural criticisms. It is 
sufficient surely, and the purpose of the author 
is accomplished, if the individual remarks which 
the book contains (or, I should rather say, a fair 
proportion of them), possess utility and novelty, 
and if among them can be found materials that 
will prove of service to the future architect. 

I will now examine some of*the statements in 
the review. But first let me observe, in passing, 
that this kind of review which consists entirely 
of invective and ridicule, and from which nothing 
can be learned—is pecaliar to England. The 
Continental Reviews never adopt it, but almost 
always write with courtesy on literary subjects. 
The sort of thing was not uncommon in England 


during the last generation, but the increase of 


good taste and gentlemanly feeling has gradually 
banished it from the present. 
The Reviewer commences by some observations 


which enable us to make a pretty fair estimate of 


his capabilities for the task he has undertaken. 
He does not disguise that he feels a contempt 
for the science of Etymology altogether. He 
even excuses the absurdities of which many 
etymologists have been guilty, by the very 
nature of their subject, which, he says, inevi+ 
tably led them into such extravagancies and fol- 
lies. He then gives us his opinion of the labours 
of the German philologers. Let us listen with 
Bitention | The German philologers, agcording to 





him, after all the trouble they have taken, and the 
many volumes they have written about etymo- 
logy and philology, and the comparison of lan- 
guages, seem to have discovered very little in- 
deed that is ofany value(!) Theirtheories ‘ seem 
to lead to no practical conclusion: nay, to leave 
the origin of nations and their dialects in greater 
perplexity, if possible, than they were before.” 
(p. 501.) 

Indeed! A promising beginning! This 
Reviewer can be no ordinary man ! 

He next gives us a joke (which once was 
new) about a Cucumber—how the name of 
“Jeremiah King” can be derived from that 
useful vegetable. And he says that he will 
undertake to derive Whig from Tory, and black 
from white, by a mere permutation of letters, and 
without using any licence beyond that which is 
generally taken by etymologists. Well, but 
(one is tempted to ask) if such is his opinion of 
the futility of this science, why write at all 
about asubject which he contemns and despises? 
A tirade against philology in general, or against 
etymology in particular, is rather late at this 
time of day; and surely a Reviewer can only lose 
credit by asserting (what no one will believe) 
that the industry and acuteness of the German 
scholars have been employed for so many years 
on the comparison of languages without pro- 
ducing any results which can be considered of 
much importance. Intending to depreciate them 
and the science they cultivate, he unintention- 
ally gives us his own intellectual measure. 

I now pass on to some specific objections 
which he produces against my work. Many of 
these are so futile that they only require to be 
stated. For instance, the first charge is, that 
the articles of my work are not arranged in 
alphabetical order, which he gonsiders to be 
disrespectful to the Public. 

The next is this: that it is evident I wrote the 
different articles originally on separate slips of 
paper, by collecting which together I have made 
upabook!! (You see, the Reviewer has found 
me out !) 

To pass to the next charge (for I plead guilty 
to the separate shects of paper, however dis- 
respectful such a system may have been) ; his 
next accusation is, that I have frequently given 
two different etymologies of the same word—and 
actually, in one instance, four different ones— 
which shows, as he thinks, an extraordinary 
weakness and vaciliation of judgment. But, is 
he then so unacquainted with the writings of 
other etymologists, as not to know that seven or 
cight different derivations are often brought 
forward by them in cases of difficulty, with the 
object of setting before the reader the whole of 
the materials which their diligence has been able 
to discover? ‘Thus, Valpy gives eight different 
etymologies of the verb adulari, end without 
indicating his own preierense, leaves the readey 
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to choose between them. So far from blaming 
him for this, all reasonable persons will thank 
him for his industry.* 

Another charge is, that I derive from the same 
root words of very different meaning. Thus I 
say that extant and evistent are etymologically 
very closely connected, and may have been 
originally the same word—which the Reviewer 
siys is false, since they mean very different 
things, and that I ought to’have known it 
(p. 517). Here it is difficult for me to argue 
with. the Reviewer, because he has not yet 
passed the threshold of the science, clse he would 
have known that it occurs for ever, not only that 
cognate words come to be used in senses mate- 
rially different, but that evea the same word has 
often split into two different forms, which have 
diverge.l considerably in their meaning: so that 
the fact of there being nvw such a difference of 
meaning between two terms, is by no means 
conclusive against their having been formerly the 
same word, For instance, if I say that Major 
and Mayor were originally the same word, ought 
I to be taxed with having given an erroneous 
etymology because at the present time the 
murtial bearing of the gallant Afajor diffurs so 
considerably from the peaceful rotundity of the 
worshipful the Mayor ? 

The Reviewer next brings forward a tremen- 
dous charge, with the intention of at once de- 
moiishing me! It seems that I know next to 
nothing of the Greek language—hardly anything 
beyond the alphabet (p. 508). 

This is indeed a most unfortunate deficiency. 
The University of Cambridgeshould have looked 
to it, when they adjudged to me the Porson prize. 

His next accusation is, that I know nothing 
of a multitude of other languages, which every 
philologer ought to know who undertakes to 
comment upon “ English Etymology.” 

But here let me pause a moment, to make a 
reflection and to ask a question. A man who so 
freely imputes ignorance to others, ought himself 
to know something—ought he not? Well then, 
I fear much, that if tried by this test, the 
Reviewer will be found wanting. Tis learning, 
however, such as it is, is fully on a par with his 
fairness and honesty, And, first, let us give a 
specimen of the latter qualities—which, if it 
does not make the Reviewers of the present day 
blush for their brother, I shall be very much 
mistaken. 

At page 368 of my work I have made some 
remarks on the word Syncope, in the medical 
sense of a ‘fainting fit." The Reviewer assails 
these remarks (as usual) with a torrent of vitu- 
peration, in the course of which he says that I 
appear never to have heard of the Greek verb, 
ovyKxowrev. Now, please tu turn to my work, 
and you will find that, after observing that 
ovykxory is ‘6a genuine Greek word,’’ and that 
it is derived from avy and cozy (from corre to 
strike), I give the following account of the verb 
cvyxonrey itself (p. 368): ‘In order to shew, 
&e., I will annex the meanings which the verb 
cuykorrey seems to have in good writers, 
according to Passow and other lexicographers :— 
1, to cut short ; 2, to knock to pieces, as a storm 
docs the works of men; 3, to shake violently, 
“+ All dictionaries are ‘constructed ‘on the principle, or 
they would be useless.—Eb. Z. G. 





as a rough-trotting horse does his rider; 4, to 
fatigue greatly ; 5, to ill-use or plague a person ; 
6, to cut up; 7, to wound,” 

Now I ask the candid ‘reader, whether this 
was nota full and ample, a clear and distinct 
account of a single Greek word? I have 
examined and set down seven different senses of 
it; and, nevertheless, the Reviewer says that 
I a, pear to be quite ignorant of the existence of 
such a word!!! 

Would that this writer, and such as he, who 
deem it a mere venial offence, or perhaps none 
at all, to garble, distort, and calumniate, would 
meditate for a moment on the sacred words, 
“Thou shalt not bear false witness.” 

Look now at this Reviewer! He quotes the 
very identical page; he sces that I have given 
the correct explanation which I ought to have 
given, and yet he deliberately asserts that it is 
not there! Was it worth while, for the sake 
of gaining so paltry a temporary triumph, to 
disgrace the pages of an excellent Review with 
a statement so entirely at variance with the fact? 

But let me proceed to some other charges of 
evror which he brings against my work. 

In page 4021 have stated that the name of 
Romeo signifies in Italian a pilgrim. The 
Reviewer denies it. Well then, I have no means 
of meeting his denial except by inviting him to 
open the dictionary No matter what dictionary 
—Alberti’s for instance. There you have it! 
“Romeo, a pilgrim.” 

Great, indeed, must be this Reviewer’s know- 
ledge of Italian! It is probable that in looking 
for this word in his dictionary, he missed the pare 
and thus tell into this egregious blunder. But 
suppose this had not happened, and that he had 
found the page and the word. Why, then, in all 
human probability he would have attacked mx 
with equal asperity, but in quite different words, 
for having introduced into my work an etymology 
so perfectly well known to everybody. 

So much for his knowledge of Italian. Let 
us proceed to his knowledge of Latin, which is 
equally great. The following is a remark he 
makes upon my derivation of Eva (an epoch in 
Chronology). ‘Does Mr. T. not know that 
4Bra is a classical Latin word?” The Reviewer 
of course means to say that Azra, in a sense 
similar to Era in English, is a classical Latin 
word, I deny the fact, and the authority of this 
new Latin critic. As well might he derive a 
hundred from the Latin hundredum, on the 
authority of some old law book or other in which 
that word occurs, He adds that my not knowing 
Era, in the sense of an epoch of time, to be a 
good Latin word is “ prodivious.” That is the 
expression he uses, Nothing, however, is pro- 
digious here, but the Reviewer’s own ignorance 
of Latin, and the rashness with which he 
advinees an assertion which can be so easily 
refuted. ‘The first person who uses the word 
Era in any way is a writer of late date and no 
authority, Rufus Festus. But his evidence (such 
as it is) is nothing to the purpose, since he does 
not use the word in the sense of an ‘‘ epoch,” or 
with any relation whatever toChronology. The 
first-writer who employs the word in the inodern 
sense of an “epoch” is St. Isidore, b:shop of 
Seville. -But he, so far from being a writer of a 
good period, flourished in the seventh century, an 


age of the profoundest ignorance and barbarism. 
At that time the Roman world had long been a 
prey to Goths and Vandals, and the Latin lan- 
guage had received a large infusion of barbaric 
words, of which this was undoubtedly one. 
And, moreover, I will say that whoever will 
attentively consider the way in which Isidore 
uses the word 4Zra, will feel convinced that it is 
nothing but a variation of the same Teutonic and 
Gothic root which has become ‘“ Year” in Eng- 
lish, It is in his Annals of the Goths that Isidore 
chiefly uses it, so that it is very probably a 
Gothic word belonging to the dialect then spoken 
in Spain. Hence I infer-that Thomson is quite 
right in his etymology, and that the word is a 
mere variation of year, although a very ancient 
one. 

Let us now turn to the Reviewer's knowledge of 
Saxon and German. Ihave said that the Anglo- 
Saxon botlwerd (by contraction botlerd) signifies 
a butler, and is derived from Jdot/ a house, 
exactly as @conomys and majordomo from ovKog 
and domus. The Reviewer disposes of this 
etymology at once, by a clever allusion to this 
bottle-conjurer! Brilliant wit!! and keen as 
well as brilliant !! but he is no conjurer himself, 
as I will soon show. Open Bosworth’s Anglo- 
Saxon Dictionary, and forthwith you find as 
follows: ‘*Botl, a house, a dwelling. ‘Kode into 
his botle,” he went into his dwelling. Botlwerd, 
a house-steward.”” ‘There you have our word, 
except that it is translated Aouse-steward and 
not vutler, 

Again, he does not understand that the Anglo- 
Saxon peney and the German pfennig are the 
same word, aud therefore he greatly blames me 
tor having derived penny from both of those 
words, which he considers to be a contradiction 
and inconsistency (p. 515). 

With the German lan;,uage he appears to be 
very little acquainted, if we may infer that fact 
from his review containing scarcely any German 
criticisms, although my book furnished abundant 
opportunity. ‘The few German and Saxon words 
which occur in his pages, are for the most part 
30 Miis-spelt as to be scarcely intelligible. Here 
are some of them for the benefit of German 
scholars—furh, erd-berry (pretended German 
words), tuikan, teehkian—these last appear to 
me to be specimens of the Guedre or Gibberish 
dialect, but of course I may be mistaken. 

But, perhaps, although inexperienced in these 
matters, he may know something more of the 
French language. Let us see.—I have stated 
incidentally in my book, thatin French Comméve 
is ayodmother. Tie Reviewer denies it emphati- 
cally, and grounds upon this one of the strongest 
charges of ignorance which he brings against 
me. But, alas! he has little acquaintance 
with the speech of our neighbours across the 
channel. Does he never open a French 
dictionary? Let him consult the Victionnuire de 
? Académie, and he will tind “Commére: celle 
qui a tenu un enfant sur les fonts’’—she who has 
held a child over the baptismal font: while old 
Cotgrave, whose Dictionary bears the date 1611, 
gives us more briefly “ Comére, a godmother.” 
And so in Spanish Comadre, a godmoiher. 

And so much for the heviewer’s knowledge of 
languages. Let me now observe that he 





has,- also, a method of quotation which is 
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peculiar to himself and not ill-adapted (it must 
be confessed) for his purpose. When he dis- 
approves of an article in my work, he omits all 
mention of the proofs which I have given. The 
assertion being thus left unsupported, falls to 
the ground, and the Reviewer raises a loud 
laugh of derision and triumph. 

The “ interest of money’’ is a phrase whose 
origin I have considered at page 74. I have 
shewn that, in ¢/ree different languages, it bears 
the meaning of fruit, increase, or offspring: 
inferring that the English word may have had 
originally a similar meaning. The Reviewer 
omits this chain of proofs from three different 
languages (Anglo-Saxon, Greek, and German) ; 
and haying thus reduced the evidence to my 
simple assertion, dismisses it as ridiculous. 
Again, in his review of my article ‘* Apoplery,” 
the Reviewer omits entirely the testimony of 
Macrobius, namely, that persons who perished 
by apoplexy or sudden death were said by the 
Greeks to be ‘ Apollo-struck ;” upon which 
testimony my argument mainly reposes, inso- 
much that I thought it necessary to repeat it 
twice. My chief evidence being thus struck out, 
my case becomes a feeble one ; and the Reviewer 
shews that my notion of this word having ori- 
ginally signified ‘‘ Apollo-struck’’ is an unparal- 
leled instance of fatuity. Yet this Reviewer 
has affirmed (and,.of course, most of his readers 
believe accordingly) that he has always taken 
care to preserve my meaning unimpaired !! 

Here is another instance of the Reviewer’s sin- 
gular unfairness, Dr. Johnson has given a 
rather strange derivation of the verb “ to roam,”’ 
viz., that it took its origin ‘* from the pretences 
of vagrants, who always said they were going to 
Rome.” I have mentioned this derivation, and 
left it to the judgment of the reader, quoting, 
however, the authority of Dr. Johnson in his 
own words, as they stand in his Dictionary. 
Now, what does this fair and candid Reviewer 
do? He omits the reference to Johnson, and then 
produces the above etymology as a proof of my 
incredible folly!!! 

The next instance of his unfairness is such, 
that it can only be characterised as a very 
wretched misrepresentation. But it shews 
that he must have been reduced to his last 
shifts, in collecting charges against my work, 
before he could possibly have descended so low 
as this. 

Not being able to find in my book a sufficient 
number of errors, real or pretended, to produce 
the effect which he designed, what does he do, 
but set down as errors of mine all the etymolo- 
gies, however accurate, or even self-evidently 
true, which have been mentioned before me by 
any previous author!!!" Now, in the preface to 
my work, I have stated that I have occasionally 
introduced well-known etymologies, for the pur- 
pose of illustrating either a preceding or a succeed- 
ing article. And that I have sometimes, but not 
often, done so, without having any such reason. 
Now, the Reviewer, wholly disregarding this 
statement, has chosen to affirm that.all the ety- 
mologies contained in my book are brought for- 
ward by me as NEw, andas the fruits of my own 
researches, He has therefore collected together 
with painful industry a huge and gigantic list of 
Errors ; and to make it more conspicuous, he 





has aetually printed it in a tabular form, and it 
makes indeed a formidable show. 

Are all the articles contained in this Table of 

frrors then really erroneous? By no means. 
The Reviewer himself does not even pretend it. 
On the contrary, he admits that most of them 
are quite correct; but he says that they are NoT 
NEW. Strange indeed would it be if they were 
new! Blind indeed must have been the former 
race of etymologists if they had not known the 
origin of such words as the following: Pain, 
from the French, peine, Issue, from the French, 
issu. Lard, from laridum. Grotto, from the 
Italian, grotta, Javelin, from the Spanish, jave- 
lina. Nether, from the German, nieder, Oven, 
from the German, ofen. Russet, from the Latin, 
russeus, Vixen, a ferale fox, from fox. Melon, 
from the Greek, melon. Styptic, from the Greek, 
styptikos!!! 

I must here pause a moment; for I think the 
reader will hardly believe that I am citing the 
review correctly, Yetitisso. The Reviewer 
affirms that I have brought forward as a novelty 
the derivation of styptic, from the Greek, stypti- 
kos; and he proceeds to strip the daw of his 
borrowed plumes, by shewing that both Lemdn 
and Johnson have long ago given this etymology 
in their respective works!!! And it is of stuff 
like this, puerilities like these, that the Reviewer 
has framed his article. And the editor has 
deemed it worthy of insertion in the pages ofa 
Review which was formerly graced by the talents 
and adorned by the genius of an Elmsley and a 
Young ! 

The paltriness of the criticisms, compared 
with the violence with which they are launched 
at my head, offers a singular and somewhat 
ludicrous contrast. For example, I have stated 
that the old French word raunceon is contracted 
from re-emption, for which we generally say 
redemption, inserting the letter D for the sake of 
euphony (p. 41). 

The Reviewer attacks this article, and blames 
me forit in no measured terms. Now, I will ask 
the ingenious reader to guess where the fault lies 
concealed? In what way does this article dis- 
tinctly shew my ignorance and incapacity? I 
would give him three guesses, first premising 
that the Reviewer does not dispute the derivation 
of raunceon from re-emption, but that a great 
error has been found in another quarter. Do 
you give it up, O gentle reader? Then listen! 
My error consists in having said “ Re-emption, 
for which we say redemption, inserting the letter 
D for the sake of euphony.’’ What, then, is 
not that true? By no means, says the Reviewer. 
For it is not wE who say redemption, and who 
have inserted the letter D for the sake of 
euphony ; it is the Latins themselves who have 
done this! “ Has Mr. T. never heard of the 
verb redimere?’’ he exclaims sarcastically. Ah, 
indeed! this is a depth of learning I was not 
prepared for. 


Here is another shot he fires at me, discharged | 


from a piece of equal calibre. 

Ihave said that Devil is “‘a remarkably im- 
portant and very difficult word. Formerly it 
was believed to come from the Greek dvaBadrAev 
to calumniate, but since sounder principles of 
etymology have prevailed, this opinion has been 
pretty generally abandoned. It has been felt 





indeed, that the notion of calumny is much too 
feeble and insufficient to be the origia of the 
name.’ I then make some researches into the 
real origin of the word (to which I might have 
added that the Devil is called Div in Persian, 
being a pretty close coincidence). After read- 
ing this article the Reviewer rebukes me for my 
folly, and then gravely informs me, that Devil 
is derived from the Greek word Déiabolos, and 
that if I would anly open the Greck 'Testament— 
which he recommends me by all means to do—I 
should find it to be as he states! The egregious 
simpleton ! 

Let me pass on to another charge. I have 
said that the science of Perspective is called in 
Italian prospettiva, derived from prospetto, a 
prospect or view. The Reviewer denies it. 
Again I say, let him open the dictionary! In 
the dictionary of old Florio of the year 1611, we 
find : ‘* Prospettiva : that part of the Optikes 
which teacheth,” &c., &c. ‘ Prospeitivo : a pro- 
fessor of the perspectives.” And the same is 
found in the modern dictionaries with the addi 
tion of “ Prospettivista : a perspective painter.” 
The Reviewer then intimates that I know 
nothing of the science of Perspective—that I do 
not even understand what it is, &e., &e., all 
which is nothing to the purpose. 

The word BasketThave affirmed to be a genuine 
relic of the old British language, relying on the 
express testimony of Martial : 

** Barbara de pictis veni bascauda Britannis.” 

The Reviewer, however, considers it to bea 
ridiculous thing to make quotations from Martial 
in a work professing to treat of the English lan- 
guage (p. 513). 

The Reviewer constantly misses the point 
of the article which he criticises, and misunder- 
standing it, attacks and overthrows something else 
which was never said, or dreamt of, by the 
author. This is an easy way of obtaining vic- 
tories—as many as may be wished fer, ‘Thus, 
for instance, I have remarked (p. 246), that the 
English say ‘‘a fair wind,” and the Germans, 
nearly in the same sense, say “cin fahrwind.’’— 
The meaning corresponds and the sound is nearly 
alike—and yet the German jfahr has no connex- 
ion at all with the English adjective fair. Itis 
probable that the Germans have at some time or 
other adopted our English phrase, misunder- 
standing, however, the first syllable of it. But 
at any rate the remark appears not unworthy of a 
place ina miscellaneous work of this nature. 
Now, the Reviewer, probably not understand- 
ing German, misses altogether the point of the 
remark, and as usual raises a loud horse laugh, 
as he supposes that I have failed to perceive that 
‘a fair wind’ means that “the wind is fair.’’ 
I ought almost to ask pardon for making any 
answer to such a trifler. ‘The objections indeed 
seem to be the objections of a schoolboy, but as 
they are printed in one of the principal. Reviews 
of Europe, I have briefly answered them. 

Take another example. At p. 412, I have 
examined the derivation of the word Bran, 
which, though not difficult, has escaped Dr. 
Johnson and others, Thomson in his Etymons 
derives it erroneously from the verb to bray or 
grind, while Lemon gives us the choice of two 
derivations—cither from wirvpoy or from Bpacpa 
which last word, however, means something 
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else). In short, the etymology was altogether 
uncertain. Now I have found that brown-bread 
was called bran-bread (panis furfuraceus), in the 
middle ages, whence it appears probable that 
the bran meant the brown part of the ground 
corn, following herein the analogy of the Latin 
Jurfur (bran), from furvus (brown). This ety- 
mology of mine, without attaching any particu- 
lar importance to it, seems correct and therefore 
deserving of mention in my book. Now the 
Reviewer fails altogether to understand even so 
plain a statement as this. He supposes me to 
be asking why brown-bread is called by that 
name? And he informs me that it is so called 
because in fact it is brown ; and he wants to know 
why I am not contented with the plain and 
ordinary meaning of things, but must needs go 
hunting after fantastical refinements? Alas! I 
fear that he is past all human aid! He certainly 
belongs to the third class of mankind, and not 
to either of the first two classes. The third 
class, according to Bacon’s classification, are 
they who do not understand a thing even when 
it is explained to them. 

If I quote an etymology from a former writer, 
and the Reviewer thinks him wrong, he always 
lays the blame on me, and not atallon him. I 
mentioned an instance just now, where I have to 
bear all the censure which is due to Dr. Johnson’s 
derivation of the verb “to roam.” Here now is 
another instance! Thomson says that those 
familiar appellations, John and Jack, originally 
only meant “young man”—and to this remark 
he adds, ‘“ Bob and Peggy (i.e. boy and girl) had 
originally no affinity with Robert and Margaret.” 
This appears ridiculous to the Reviewer. Then 
let him blame the author who first promulgated 
it, and who is generally considered one of the 
acutest of our English etymologists. But let 
him not blame me for quoting his opinion. 

But if the Reviewer is asked for what reason 
he thinks Thomson’s remark to be so absurd 
-»++++behold his reason, ‘Ifso,’’ he says, ‘ why 
are not all girls called Peggy, if that name meant 
only a girl?’ The best answer is to adduce a 
few other examples of a word of general mean- 
ing which has become particularized in our 
modern use of it. For instance, suppose I were 
to say that Noel meant originally ‘one born on 
Christmas day’’—the Critic would smartly re- 
join, ‘Why, then, are not all children who are 
born on Christmas day, called Noel?” 

Author.— Deacon meant originally nothing 
more than a servant.” 

Critic.—‘* Why, then, are not all servants 
called deacons >” 

Author.—* Baron is only the Norman French 
for a husband or man.” 

Critic.—‘‘ Why, then, are not all husbands 
and men called Barons?’ 

Lhope the Critic will now see that his argument 
is naught. 

Thebeautiful bird called the Hoopoe, which bears 
a crest of feathers on its head, I have derived from 
‘the old northern word, Hupe, a crest or tuft of 
feathers’’ (p. 299). Our Critic rejects the ety- 
mology, and then adds “ where is this old north- 
ern word found?’ A very reasonable question, 
which is thus answered. Open the dictionary 
and there you will find “ Hupe, a little tuft on 





a cap; also, the crest on the head of a bird.” — 
Cotgrave’s Dictionary, a.p. 1611. 

“ Javelin, from the Spanish Javalina, a boar- 
spear.” For giving this etymology the Reviewer 
blames me, saying ‘‘it was perfectly well known.” 
SoI should imagine. But then, he omits the 
principal point (for which reason alone I inserted 
the article), namely, the derivation of the Spanish 
word Javalina itself—from Jabali, a wild boar. 
I have just consulted four etymological writers 
(the only ones I have at hand at the present 
moment), and not one of them contains the 
slightest allusion to this derivation. On the con- 
trary, they deduce the word from Jaculum, or 
from the French Gerbde, a sheaf, or even from the 
Greek ExBorn. You see then that the Reviewer 
has omitted all that was of any importance in the 
article, and then condemned it, and has even 
given it a place inhis “table of errors.’””’ And 
then he says, as if in mockery, ‘that whenever 
he has shortened any of my articles, he has always 
taken care not to impair the meaning !” 

Since the Reviewer finds fault with almost all 
my etymologies, it isa pity he does not favour us 
with some specimens of his own superior talent. 
In one instance, however, he has done so.—This 
is the word, Era, meaning an epoch in chrono- 
logy. As to this word, ‘Thomson views it as a 
Gothic form of the word year, somewhat varied. 
The Swedish and other northern languages have 
changed year intoar, 

I also conjectured that Era might possibly be 
a variation of year, and you see I am supported 
by the authority of Thomson, who is usually 
considered a very good etymologist. But the 
Reviewer ridicules this, and proceeds to offer a 
conjecture of his own. We may, therefore, now 
fairly expect to see a coup de maitre! Behold it 
then! ra, in the opinion of the Reviewer, is 
so named “ab ere,’’—from brass!!! (p. 509). 

The Reviewer being “somewhat to seek’’ in 
ordinary matters, it is not to be expected that he 
can appreciate things more out of the common 
way and which appear to involve any new prin- 
ciples, or to deviate considerably from the beaten 
track. Accordingly, everything of that kind in 
my book he shoves aside at once as unintelligible 
or nonsensical, Thus, for instance, some of the 
principal results of modern philology seem en- 
tirely unknown to him; so that when I allude 
to them, en passant, as known principles, the 
Reviewer only supposes I have made a blunder. 
It so happens that I frequently derive Latin 
words from Teutonic roots: and Greek words 
from Latin or from old Italian, that is to say, 
provincial Latin. All this appears to the Re- 
viewer to be a mass of chaotic confusion, merely 
displaying the ignorance of the author. 

‘We always supposed,” he says (p. 508), “that 
if there was anything settled in the history of 
languages, it was that the Greek was the first of 
European tongues that arrived at any kind of 
perfection,...... and that Latin was probably 
the next, longo sed intervallo, in chronological 
order. This we thought was almost an axiom.” 
And again (p. 509), “ This, however, is not 80 
strange as the derivations of Greek and Latin 
from the Gothic,” &c. , 

You have a great deal, O Reviewer, to un- 
learn of those things which ‘you have always 
supposed,”’ before you can make any progress in 





philology. It is well known that many scholars 
hold Latin to be a considerably more ancient 
language than Greek, and I merely advocated, or 
rather alluded to, that doctrine. Had I known 
that it was requisite to adduce authorities I would 
have done so, but I considered that to be quite 
superfluous at the present time of day. I will, 
however, now cite one or two with the utmost 
brevity, hoping that it will appear manifest in 
what quarter the imputation of ignorance con- 
cerning these matters ought in justice to rest, 

My first quotation shall be from Donaldson’s 
New Cratylus (p. 89), who writes as follows: 
‘‘ We now come to the Latin and Greek lan- 
guages, and trust to be able to show that the 
Latin is entirely referable to the Low German 
class......That the Latin is the older language 
of the two [viz., older than Greek] was recog- 
nized even by those who wished to derive Latin 
fromGreck......The fact appears still more clearly 
from the structure of the language.” 

So much for Latin, and now for Greek. The 
same author says, tbidem: “It is distinctly stated 
that the Pelasgians, the oldest inhabitants of the 
country, spoke a language which was not Greek 
(Herod. 1, 57)......It appears that the old in- 
habitants of Italy were also Pelasgians.” So 
far Mr. Donaldson, whence it follows evidently 
that the Greek language is newer than the old 
Italian language, and consequently may haye 
borrowed many words from it. 

My next authority shall be that of the Rey. 
H. P. Hamilton, on account of its lucid concise- 
ness. I quote from ‘‘a Sermon preached in 
Ripon Cathedral, in the year 1843” (p. 26). 

“It is one of the many novel results of modern 
philological researches that Latin is proved to be 
of higher antiquity than Greek, even in its 
oldest form.” pa 

So says Mr. Hamilton. I consider furthet 
testimonies needless. 

Let us now consider another great error ‘into 
which I have fallen, according to the Reviewer. 
I suggested that in the word Syncope, meaning & 
fainting fit, the Greek preposition Zvy may have 
got confounded with a noun substantive. ‘This 
he supposes to be the ne plus ultra of infatuation. 
Now I would remark, that if this were so, it 
would be next to impossible for me to produce 
another instance of the same thing having taken 
place. Yet nothing is more easy. 1 can produce 
one immediately in the word Zvvayyn, meaning 
a well known complaint in the throat, which is 
often written Kyvayyn. The ancients themselves 
appear to have felt quite uncertain whether the 
first syllable was to be understood as Kvuy, a dog, 
or the preposition Evy. And those who hold the 
former interpretation may very reasonably de- 
fend it by the analogous word iayxy, from ic, 
aswine. Although I did not quote this evidence 
in my book (for I greatly aimed at brevity), yet 
I thought it would be likely to occur to every 
scholar as a parallel instance, In fact, I have 
advanced very few things in this little volume 
which I could not support by many more 
examples if it were necessary. 

At p. 177 of my work the following phrase 
occurs, in which I intimate that I dissent from 
some ancient opinions—‘‘ The Latin writers cer- 
tainly seem to have accounted it the same word, 
but it may be doubted whether in so doing they took 
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@ philosophical view.’ Here the Reviewer thinks 
he sees a fine opportunity for ridicule. ‘ What,” 
he exclaims, ‘‘ does Mr. 'T. prefer his own philo- 
sophic views of the Latin language to those of the 
Latin writers?” 

This joke, which is far from being a new one, ig 
altogether beside the question. The questionisnot 
whether Cicero, Ovid, or any other author spoke 
good Latin; but whether they were good etymo- 
logists of their own language? And no one can 
pretend that they were, since they have left us 
abundant specimens by which to judge. Ovid 
derives the name of Vesta from vis (strength) and 
stare (to stand), 

“Stat vi terra sua, vi stando Vesta vocatur.” 

Now, if I were to say, “It may be doubted 
whether Ovid in this took a philosophical view,” 
the Reviewer would exclaim—*“ do you, forsooth, 
pretend to know better than Ovid?’’ And so 
again if I said, ‘* Marmor (marble) appears to be 
a different word from Marmor (the sea);’”—* La- 
vidum (lard or bacon) is not derived, as Macro- 
bius pretends, from Jargé aridum,” he would meet 
me with the same clear and triumphant confuta- 
tion; “Do you pretend to know better than 
Macrobius, or than Lucretius (IL. 763)?” &c., &c., 
which, of course, puts an end to the whole matter. 
Cadit questio. — 

The Reviewer repeatedly advances against me 
the charge of triviality. For instance, I have 
given three different etymologies of a “mote.” 
Can ,triviality go farther? It cannot. I plead 
guilty. My reason for introducing in the course 
of my work a considerable number of short and 
trifling articles was, however, a simple one. I 
thought the subject of my work would be con- 
sidered‘a very dry one, and, therefore, that it was 
desirable, if possible, to render it less so, by. 
throwing in occasionally a little lighter matter, 
It was in this way that most of the shorter articles, 
to which I myself attributed ne importance what- 
ever were introduced; and ifsome of them brought 
a smile to the reader’s countenance, that was not 
by any means a phenomenon unexpected by the 
author, or undesired by him. But it certainly 
never occurred to him that any person possessing 
acommon share of literary honesty would deli- 
berately sit down and extract these articles, place 
them all in a row, and then affirm that the entire 
volume consisted of nothing better ! 

In trifling a little occasionally with my subject 
I only followed great examples. Who does not 
recollect Dr. Johnson's derivation of an ‘‘ostler ?”’ 
I suppose the fact is that he sometimes grew 
weary of his herculean task, and threwin a little 
bit of nonsense, as in the well-known instances 
of—exciseman, oats, angler, &c., &e. Atthesame 
time, I have no doubt that there were reviewers 
in those days, though now forgotten, who ex- 
tracted those articles as a fair specimen of John- 
s0n's merits as an etymologist, with a pretty posi- 
tive affirmation that there was nothing better in 
his book. 

There is one remark in the review for which I 
am thankful, and only wish it had extended 
farther. This is, that three or four of the ety- 
mologies which I had considered to be new, have 
been given by previous authors. In a work like 
mine this could hardly have been avoided, consi- 
dering the great number of words which it con- 


authors whose writings ought to be consulted 
respecting each word before one can feel tolerably 
certain that a particular derivation of it has not 
been given before. And even then there would 
be by no means a complete certainty about it. It 
is true that this labour might be gone through by 
a persevering person, but not without a very great 
loss of time, expended, as far as I can see, to very 
little purpose. To write a work upon English 
Etymology under such a condition, would be so 
onerous as to be almost impracticable. Nor do I 
find that any preceding author has subjected 
himself to such a rule, or that any preceding 
critic has been so unreasonable as to require it. 
It suffices surely, if, in a great majority of in- 
stances, important or difficult etymologies are 
assigned to their first discoverers. It cannot be 
always done, or attempted. I have in general 
contented myself with examining two or three 
writers who have written after the rest, and pro- 
fess to have collected their opinions; and if they 
said nothing concerning the etymology I had in 
view, I concluded that it was a new one—a con- 
clusion, of course, only provisionally trae—and 
liable at any time to be abandoned, if the con- 
trary should appear. And there is another point 
of view in which I consider the matter. So far 
from regretting to find myself in a few instances 
anticipated by others, I am very glad of it, and 
wish it had occurred oftener. I have no ambi- 
tion to stand alone in my views respecting difficult 
points of philology ; and whenever I find that a 
former author of reputation has advanced the 
same opinion as myself, far from exclaiming, 
“ Pereant qui ante nos,” &c., &c., I feel heartily 
glad of his support, and consider the loss amply 
compensated by the general support which this 
coincidence of opinion brings to my views of the 
subject. Thus, to take an instance which the 
Reviewer has not noticed, but which I have myself 
recently observed, the derivation which I have 
given of the numeral Ten, is in the first place 
from the Gothic Tathun ; andI have suggested an 
etymology which, doubtless, many readers will 
consider a very rash one—that this Gothic word 
signified originally *‘ two hands.” Now, I have 
recently found that the celebrated professor Lep- 
sius has stated the same thing; so that we may 
look upon this as very likely to be the true ety- 
mology of the word (see Donaldson’s New Cra- 
tylus, p. 201). Does not a coincidence of this 
kind naturally give an author additional confi- 
dence in the soundness of his own views, while it 
is but of little moment that he should have been 
anticipated in an individual remark? The Re- 
viewer, indeed, if he had known that this etymo- 
logy had been suggested before, would not have 
failed to bring it forward against me in his usual 
style, as conclusive proof of my ‘want of origi- 
nality.”’ 

I have derived Havock from the habits of the 
hawk. This the Reviewer says is truae—yet he 
blames me exceedingly for it, because, it seems, 
Skinner and others had proposed this etymology 
before me. Be it so; then, at any rate, it is con- 
firmed by good authority. But I was deceived by 
Dr. Johnson,and Thomson, in his Etymons,taking 
no notice of so curiousan etymology. For, see 
first what Thomson says—‘‘ The Welsh hafog 
is apparently the English word ‘havyock,’ from 





tains, For there are at least ten or twelve 


mannaé wak, manslaughter.” And Dr, Johnson 
only says—t Havock, from hafog Welsh, devasta- 
tion.’’ No mention of the ‘Hawd’ in either author. 

Scorn is another of those words of which I 
have given the true etymology, under the idea 
that it had not been given before. It was one 
which I brought forward (as I stated) with great 
hesitation—which is now removed, sinze I am 
glad to find that it is supported by the previous 
authority of Junius. Is it not obvious that when 
a hazardous conjecture of this kind is proved to 
be true, or, at least, very probable, by an unex- 
pected concurrence of respectable authorities, 
that many other things in my book, which are 
not yet so supported, acquire additional proba- 
bility? For this reason, as I said before, I should 
be happy to find that similar coincidences ex- 
isted in other cases of difficulty. 

With respect to this word Scorn, Thomson 
erroneously derives it from the Greek, yapre, 
with the Italian negative S for the Latin Dis. 
It is, of course, the Italian Scorno, but Ménage 
derives scorno from spernere. Neither these 
authors nor Johnson allude to the true deriva- 
tion, which circumstance deceived me, and I did 
not think it necessary to examine further, being 
satisfied of the correctness of my own etymology, 
which, nevertheless, I did not expect would be 
assented to by the generality of my readers, on 
the ground chiefly of the improbability of an 
Italian word (scorno) being derived from the 
Danish language. 

Take, now, the word Marquis. I certainly 
thought I was advancing a new etymology 
in saying that this title originally meant a 
Cavalier or Knight; and that Cavaliers were 
so called in the Celtic or Gallic language, even 
so long ago as the days of Pausanias, It seems 
however, that this suggestion has been thrown 
out before. On this account I get no credit for 
my conjecture, but, on the contrary, suffer great 
and prolonged vituperation. I canonly say that, 
if given before, it was now almost forgotten,and 
deserved to be recovered and given again. John- 
son, Lemon, Thomson, &c., &c., know nothing 
of it; they all consider the title of Marquis to 
mean Warden of the Marches; Lemon, indeed, 
taking the trouble to inform us that these are not 
the “‘fensand marshes,’’ but the frontiers or boun- 
daries. And a distinguished literary friend, in a 
letter, criticising some of the ‘‘novelties’’ in my 
book, objected particularly to this notion of mine, 
of reducing Marquises into simple Cavaliers of the 
olden time, which I mention to show that the 
derivation was certainly not a well known one, 
and that I deserved for it something better than 
ridicule and invective. 

Of course,the Reviewer knew all the time per- 
fectly well, that Johnson, and many of his fol- 
lowers, had gone wrong in these words, and had 
quite omitted their true etymologies ; but, while 
none of his censure ever falls on them for their 
carelessness, he leadshis readers to suppose that 
I have only repeated in my work what was to be 
found in them and in all previous writers. 

I freely admit that there are some errors and 
inaccuracies in my work which I would wish 
corrected, as might be expected in so miscellane- 
ous.a collection of materials. I admit, for in- 
stance, that the Reviewer has a Saturnine tem- 





Gothic, havega, wega; Swed., waga, to-destroy ; 





per, according to his own view of the etymo- 
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losy of that word (heavy as lead, dull as the 
light of the planet Saturn), and that I was 
wrong it I took any other view of the matter; 
and [ was wrong, too, if I said that nothing 
could be learnt from the Reviewer of the slightest 
uiility. It is true that, respecting literature, 
little or nothing can be learnt from him, but 
much in another way, and of another kind. 
Considered as a specimen of philological invec- 
tive, never was anything more worthy of the 
attention of the youthful Critic, who aspires to 
learn the noble art of “ Reviewing.’’ Here, he 
will find, asin an Arsenal, examples of every 
“‘weapon of offence’? which is employed in 
vituperative literature, and he may study them 
with the greatest improvement and advantage. 


More especially I recommend to his attention: 


the skilful use of typography, in which this Re- 
viewer 80 decidedly excels, This is an ingenious 
invention of modern times, by which a Critic, 
merely by an abundant display and skilful 
arrangement of italics, capitals, and notes of 
‘wonder and admiration, succeeds in condemning 
an author in the opinion of the reader, even 
before he has perused a single line of the 
invective. 

And next to this the young Critic will do well 
to imitate (if he can) the Reviewer's style-—so 
full of satiric wit and brilliant sarcasm! There 


is but one thing in which he must yield the palm 
to the sturdy old Critics of former days ‘and 
that is his misfortune and not his fault). They 
lampooned all literary works in Latin; but he is 
compelled to do so in English if he would be un- 
derstood in these illiterate and degenerate days. 


Now, the vernacular, rich and expressive and 
sonorous as it is in terms of abuse and vilifica- 
tion applied to matters of ordinary life, does 
not in questions of literary scandal, eqnal the 
copious resources of the Latin. At least, in my 
judgment it does not. The Reviewer has certainly 
made asplendid effort—but, on the whole, I 


prefer the Latin literary slang of the last century. | 


If I had happened to publish in those days 
my work would, no doubt, have been received 
by the learned with some such complimentary 
language as the following : 

Apage nugas putidas ineptas quas effutit blaterat 
Talbotius insulsissi: h lus qui Parnassi 
Sluenta ne primis quidem labiis degustavit, vir 
omnium apoveoraroc, qui scrinia Junii compilavit 
- «+... and go forth through several pages 
more of sonorous invective, compared with which 
the choicest phrases of modern criticism must 
appear tame and spiritless. 

I will now close these remarks, which have 
extended already to too great a length, But, 
before I do so, allow me to ask you, my dear 
Sir, rather a home question ! 

How came you to be so entirely mistaken 
about my book as to say (Literary Gazette, p. 57,) 
that it is ‘‘the most interesting work on the 
derivation of the English language which has 
appeared for many years ; and perhaps the most 
entertaining that has ever been published on the 
subject,” ... and (p. 111.) that it is “‘ attractive 
both in matter and in manner,” and that you 
“hardly know where any one could open the 
book without learning something he did not 
know before, and being pieased by the way in 
which that knowledge is conveyed ?” 








See what it is, my dear Sir, to be misled by 
‘appearances! Had you examined the work 
more fully, its “utter nullity’’ could not have 
escaped you. 

With many oxcuses for having occupied so 
large a space in your columns, 

I remain, my dear Sir, 
Yours most truly, 
H. F. Tausor. 


[We fee] ourselves bound to offer some excuse for our 
blindness, and the more so, because it is not in this 
instance alone that the Literary Gazette has to justify a 
difference of opinion from another critic, but because there 
has been propagated a pretty general notion that it is “ foo 
good natured,” and therefore deficient in judgment ane 
justice exactly in_proportion to its abstinence from mis- 
representation and acrimony. With regard to Mr. Valbot’s 
work, the tale is a plain, and should be an exemplary one. 
Conversing with some of the first scholars and most emi- 
nent writers of the age, we heard, amid many compliments 
to the work, remarks on some of the etymologies, as being 
fanciful, and even absurd! Staggered by these, we thought 
it our duty to consult the best authorities we could find 
on the particular points which had been mentioned; and 
we carefully consulted the Library of the Royal Society of 
Literature, rich in such books, (to this library Todd, 
the editor of Johnson’s Dicticnary, gave his whole collec- 
tion of philological and etymological publications and 
manuscripts, and of which, by the way, Mr. Talbot has 
just been elected a member,) in order to ascertain the 
quality of the objections. We are bound to say, that the 
deeper we dug the more solid did we find the foundations 
for Mr. Talbot’s deductions and conjectures; and the 
truth was demonstrated to us, that, if they took the same 

ains, those who came. to scoff would remain to believe. 

f, after such a trial and such a result, we were wrong in 
giving the author the benefit of them in cases which we 
did not examine (and who could examine all in so vast a 
number ?), we must plead guilty to the critical offence of 
being too good natured, instead of infusing the proper 
abuse, and indiscriminating, instead of righteously bitter 
in the detection or misapprehension of errors. We are 
sorry to add, that such a failing here would, to our minds, 
have leant to virtue’s side; and that we certainly were 
much surprised by the tone of the review in question, 
Surely, we said, if Mr. Talbot had been ten times as much 
at fault in this branch of literature as is ascribed to him, 
he would have been an unbecoming object for ridicule and 
obloquy to any scholar or gentleman in England. His 
high position in the social and literary scale, and his 
remarkable discoveries in science (honourable to hig 
country), ought to have saved him from rude assault; and 
the censor would remember that at Jeast decent language 
was due to one who, in one scientific pursuit alone, had 
made a name that would never perish, and had discovered 
and matured Tur TaALBotyPe.—ED. Lit. Gaz.] 








REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 
SHAKSPERE. 

The Life of William Shakespeare, including many 
particulars respecting the Poet and his Family 
never before published. By James Orchard 
Halliwell, Esq., F.R.S. Svo. John Russell 
Smith. 

Wes are frequently inclined to envy the facility 

with which our transatlantic brethren of the 

press render their little engagements subservient 
to domestic arrangements, and their immunity 
from the effects of errors of information. On 
this side of the water, we, alas! unhappily, are 
unable to avail ourselves of apologetic privileges. 

In affliction or joy, in sickness or health, still 

must our exertions keep pace with time, and 

every Saturday witness the concentration of a 

week’s literature. "Whatever philosophers may 

choose to assert, editorial labour is the only per- 
petual motion that has yet been discovered. On, 
on, on! Is it retarded by-death? The Great 

Plague itself would be no excuse for irregularity, 

and, as for editors, they, like kings, never die. 

Are we misinformed? It is no extenuation of 

our error to plead illness, or the testimony of a 

conscientious correspondent. ‘The editor,” 

say the public, “should have looked into the 
matter, before he gave it the weight of his au- 
thority.”” Yet, is it possible for mortals to attain 
perfeetion, might be well urged in reply; and 
some such lame excuse nearly passed our lips, 
when, some weeks ago, certain sage individuals, 
initiated in Shakesperian mysteries, assailed with 
cries of unbelief our announcement that Mr. Hal- 





liwell had made singular and unexpected disco- 
veries respecting the poet’s biography, We find 
we had only to wait fur the appearance of this 
work to dissipate the doubts raised by the sug- 
gestion that, after so many enquirers had spent 
years in the investigation, it was quite impossi- 
ble that any “ new facts” of the slightest value 
could now be discovered. 

It is sufficiently startling, after having been 
assured by former biographers that every avail- 
able source of information had been ransacked 
for particulars respecting Shakespeare, to find 
Mr. Halliwell, at this late day, filling a volume 
of considerable size with unpublished matter 
derived from the records of Stratford-on-Avon. 
What could Messrs. Knight and Collier have 
been about to permit such a satire on. their 
labours and experience? We should imagine 
Mr. Halliwell, from what he writes, was equally 
astonished with ourselves to discover that this 
obvious source had scarcely been (and assuredly 
not carefully) examined : 

‘‘A small portion only of the writers of the 
history of Shakespeare’s life lay claim to, the 
merit of having instituted original enquiries, the 
majority being content with appropriating the 
information recorded by their predecessors, and 
giving us the results of their own reasonings 
upon them. Some, especially Malone, and 
more recently Mr. Collier, have exercised laud~ 
able diligence in examining records for notices 
likely to throw light on the poet’s history ; legal 
registers of property and suits, which arrest so 
many latent facts that had otherwise been lost 
with the perishing details of social life, These 
two writers, indeed, have unfolded so much 
valuable information, and their perseverance 
has been so great as almost to have become pro- 
verbial, that no astonishment may well be ex- 
pressed, when we find others declining to trace 
sources believed to have been so minutely inyes- 
tigated, and lamenting the inevitable conclusion 
that nothing more of any importance respecting 
the poet was now to be discovered, ; 

‘Without undervaluing in the slightest de- 
gree the distinguished and valuable researches 
of those two critics, or complaining of want, of 
industry in other biographers, it is necessary to 
say, however strange such an assertion may ap- 
pear, that the repositories of documents. most 
obvious to any enquirer as likely to contain,in- 
formation relating to Shakespeare, have never 
yet been properly examined for that purpose. 
Even the records of Stratford-on-Avon have not 
been used to any extent, and the few notices of 
the Shakespeares hitherto quoted from them, 
have generally been most inaccurately tran- 
scribed. Mr. Collier, in this respect, has con- 
tented himself with Malone’s researches, and 
Mr. Knight is, I believe, the only one of late 
years who has referred to the originals, but the 
very slight notice he has taken of them, and the 
portentous mistakes he has committed in cases 
where printed copies were not to be found, 
would appear to show that they were unintelli- 
gible to that writer. Malone, with all his 
errors, possessed some knowledge of paleogra- 
phy—a science essentially necessary in the in- 
vestigation of contracted records of the sixteenth 
century, especially of those written in Latin,” 

Mr, Halliwell, indeed, appears to have. pos- 
sessed great advantages over all his predecessors 
in. consequence of. his intimate knowledge of 
early records, by means of which we observe 
how very many errors he has silently corrected. 
But his industry was not confined to the memo- 
rials of Stratford, for he appears to have made 
discoveries of no small importance in the Chap- 
ter House, and the other munimental offices. in 
the metropolis : 

‘The Record Offices of London (he says) have 
also furnished much valuable infermation which 
has escaped previous enquirers. The want of a 
diligent spirit of research is here again eminently 
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exhibited. . For example, Mr. Collier enters into 
an elaborate argument to ascertain the year in 
which Shakespeare purchased New Place, and 
expresses his opinion that the exact date can 
never be recovered ; but it is certainly most re- 
markable that no biographer should have been 
at the pains to take the first process in an enquiry 
relating to the purchase of property in those 
days, an inspection of the Index Finium. The 
date having been brought within narrow limits, 
a few minutes’ search would have discovered the 
foot of the fine levied upon that occasion. This 
series of records has preserved several other im- 
portant particulars respecting the poet and his 
father never before noticed.” 

The author takes care to inform us that he 
does not believe in the finality of previous en- 
quiries, but this is a fragment of unnecessary 
affectation, for does he confide in the finality of 
hisown? We are willing to accept the results 
of his labours without any such assurance, but, 
to make amends for this display of confidence, 
we may safely assert there was ground for the 
observation,—when he says: 

“Tt will be found that, with the aid of the 
documents discovered in the collections above 
mentioned, there are very few eras in the his- 
tory of Shakespeare’s life on which I have not 
been able to throw some new light; and, with 
the exception of that little mine of valuable de- 
tail, Collier’s ‘New Facts,’ 1841, the present 
volume contains, I believe, more new information 
than any biographical work on Shakespeare that 
has yet appeared. But even with these advan- 
tages, the task is one so bold and arduous, if a 
writer presumes to form his own opinions on 
subjects treated of by so many abler men, that, 
in the commencement of this investigation, I 
entertained the humbler project of publishin 
my discoveries separately. ‘When I said 


‘would die a bachelor,’ says Benedick, ‘I did not 


think I should live till I were married.’ I had 
quite as little idea of becoming one of Shake- 
speare’s biographers, but the publishers, those 
arbitrers of the destinies of authors, refused to 
accept my collections unless presented to the 
public in a consecutive narrative, and I was 
obliged to make an essay which, under other 
circumstances, would probably not have been 
attempted.” 

Now comparisons are always odious, but we 
are not inclined to make the exception Mr. 
Halliwell introduces ; for having been at some 
pains to compare this biography with its prede- 
cessors, we are unfeignedly of opinion that no 
work on the personal history of Shakespeare has 

et been published so full of curious, novel, and 
interesting matter as the present; leaving, of 
course, out of consideration many pointson which 
We are at issue with the author. Wecannotafford 
space to examine these seriatim, and will there- 
foremerely consider those portion of more general 
interest. First, with regard to Shakespeare’s 
birth place, Mr. Halliwell deserves the thanks 
of we know not how many committees in vindi- 
cating the purchase by proving, for the first time, 
that the house was really the one inhabited b 
John Shakespeare. It was known that the poet’s 
father lived in Henley-street, but as two houses 
in that street belonged to him, there remained an 
uncertainty as to the one in which he resided. 
This serious doubt is entirely removed by a deed 
discovered by Mr. Halliwell, dated in January, 
1697, in which the portion occupied by John 
Shakespeare is clearly indicated. | This deed is 
signed by the mark oft the elder Shakespeare, and 
it disposes of a small portion of the property to 
@ person named Badger. “ It affords,” observes 

r. Halliwell, ‘most valuable corroborative evi- 
dence in fayour of our supposition that he lon 
continued to reside in Henley-street. He stil 
held the two tenements before mentioned, which 
descended to his eldest son William, as heir-at- 
law, on his dying intestate. One of these tene- 





ments now consists of two cottages, one of the 
latter being shown as Shakespeare’s birth-place ; 
this was the residence of John and Joan Shake- 
speare ; the other tenement was the Maidenhead 
Inn. This is proved by an indenture dated 
1647, which mentions, ‘all that messuage or 
tenement with thappurtances scituate and beinge 
in Stratford upon Avon aforesaid in a certen 
streete there called Henley streete, commonly 
called or known by the name of the Maidenhead, 
and now or late in the tenure of John Rutter or 
his assignes; and all that other messuage or 
tenement scituate and being in Henley streete 
aforesaid now or late in the tenure of Thomas 
Hart, and adjoyninge unto the said messuage or 
tenement called the Maidenhead.’ In 1639, it 
had been mentioned as in the occupation of Joan 
Hart. The Harts subsequently possessed the 
property under the will of Lady Barnard, and 
in the course of time the orchards and gardens 
were alienated from them, and the White Lion 
Inn has taken up the position, not, however, to 
the discredit of Shakespeare, for its long galleries 
furnish a separate room dedicated to each of the 
poet’s plays. Now can we reasonably expect 
better evidence for a home not so neglected in its 
day, but for a century anda half forgotten by 
the world, and no one near who could foresee the 
homage of posterity to so humble a temple? It 
may now have lost its distinctive character as an 
Elizabethan home; but we have authentic evi- 
dence to show what that character was, and it 
can be restored without affecting in any great 
degree its value as a contemporary legacy, con- 
ferred, let us hope, on pilgrims of all nations for 
centuries yet to come.” 

John Shakespeare, the father of the poet, ap- 
pears to have been constantly in pecuniary diffi- 
culties, and Mr. Halliwell proves that in 158 , 
when the poet was 23 years old, he was impri- 
soned for debt. This curious fact is quite new, 
and Mr. Halliwell conjectures with great proba- 
bility that the circumstances of the family had 
some connection with the cause of the poet’s 
removal to London. We agree also with him in 
considering that the entry relating to the dis- 
tringas, on which Malone lays so much stress, 
merely shows thatJohn Shakespeare was playing 
at hide-and-seek,—‘ but the reader must be 
warned from these, which might appear in the 
brief record as conveying inferences against the 
prosperity of John Shakespeare’s circumstances, 
but which do not when thus exhibited in parti- 
culars, that he cannot safely use these entries in 
every case as a history of his pecuniary affairs. 
The ancient forms of process in actions of debt 
must also be considered, and it will, I think, be 
found that even the most formidable circum- 
stance which is entered under the date of Jan. 
19,1586, quod predictus Joh Shackspere nihil 
habet unde distringas potest levari, must be con- 
strued in a great measure by legal formality, not 
necessarily as an actual fact. OnFeb. 16th, we 
find a capias issued against John Shakespeare, and 
on March 2nd, an alias capias, but the marginal 
note to the entry of the latter seems to imply 
that the debt after all was not discharged. When 
the return was made in January, that John 
Shakespeare had no goods on which distraint 
could be made, therecan be little doubt of the fact 
that he was keeping himself out of the way of 
the service of a process; and on March 29th, 
29 Eliz. 1587, when mention is made of his pro- 
ducing a writ of habeas corpus, we can conclude 
with tolerable certainty that he was in custody 
or imprisoned for debt. When we compare these 
facts with the probable date of Shakespeare’s 
removal to London, it will, I think, be found to 
raise a strong  pigprime in favour of the sup- 

osition that the circumstances of the family 
had some relation with that important step in 
the poet’s life.” 

In other deductions, we do not think Mr. 
Halliwell is so accurate, especially with respect 








to the so-called proofs that John Shakespeare 
was in good circumstances. We cannot place 
the slightest reliance on such circumstances as 
his giving ¢welve-pence to the poor, in relation to 
this argument. It is a singular fact, that he 
was not able to write, and the curious fac-similes 
exhibit bothof Shakespeare’s parents in the same 
predicament. John Shakespeare appears to have 
been first a glover, but in 1579, and afterwards, 
he is always styled yeoman. He is so denomi- 
nated in the deed of 1597, before mentioned ; 
and it is a good remark that no grant of arms 
could then have been granted him, or he would 
have been styled gentleman, or gent as the old 
documents have it, our ancestors not having the 
fear of satirical writers before their eyes, Other 
accounts tell us that the father of Shakespeare 
was a butcher ; and it is a singular fact that the 
earliest authorities inform us that the poet him- 
self was bred to that trade, It comes on unques- 
tionable evidence that the parish clerk of Strat- 
ford in 1693, then “above eighty years old,’ 
told a person of the name of Dowdall, “ that 
this Shakespeare was formerly in this town bound 
apprentice to a butcher, but that he run from 
his master to London, and there was received 
into the playhouse as a servitor, and by this 
means had an opportunity to be what he after- 
wards proved.” ‘This information is contained 
in a curious manuscript formerly in the South- 
well collection, and now in Mr. Halliwell’s pos-. 
session. When we consider all the circum- 
stances, this account of Shakespeare’s early life 
appears more probable than any other. The clerk 
who was above eighty years of age in 1693, must 
have been born before the death of Shakespeare ; 
and as a native and inhabitant of Stratford, he 
must have possessed all the means of being accu- 
rately informed in such a matter. Aubrey tells 
a similar tale, but far less probable,—* His father 
was. a butcher, and I have been told heretofore 
by some of the neighbours that when he was a 
boy, he exercised his father’s trade ; but when 
he killed a calf, he would doit in a high style, 
and make a speech.”” 

So much for honest Aubrey! We shall 
shortly return to this interesting volume. 








HEALTH OF TOWNS. SANITARY MOVEMENT. 

A Guide to the Proper Regulation of Buildings in 
Towns, as ‘a Means of promoting and securing 
the Health, Comfort, and Safety of the Inhabi- 
tants. By W. Hosking, Architect & C.E. ’ 
Pp. 295. John Murray. 

Tus title-page explains the nature of a work 

much called for at the present time, and, coming 

from the hands of,a gentleman of known ability 
and experience in the important matters of 
which it treats, is the more valuable to the com- 
munity at large. Of useful and desirable things. 
long talked of and never done, the means of 
promoting the health and comfort of the popula- 
tion, especially in crowded towns, is one of the 
greatest scandals. Truly, every body’s business 
has been nobody’s business in regard to this 
essential object; and the utmost that has been 
attempted has been an occasional effort by some 
public-spirited individual to excite attention to 
one or other of the evils which most imperatively 
demanded remedy. Horrid burials in the midst 
of living thousands, the consumption of smoke, 
the drainage of houses, efficient ventilation, 
baths and wash-houses, model lodgings, party- 
walls as a protection from fire, éducation, 
prison discipline, and other points have been 
taken up and obtained partial attention, but 
comprehensive measures have been out of the 
question. At last, however, the country seems 
to be awake tothe fact, that, with a little general 
care and national providence, the condition of 
the whole people may be greatly improved in 
every branch to whith we have alluded, and 
many of the evils which beset society be eradi- 
eated. Towards this consummation Mr. Hosking’s 











volume is, wé kepeat; a valuable con 

He, enumerates, many . old. established. abuses, 
and tells us haw: to.cure them; he shows, us 
how we.can. rea‘lily substitute cleanliness, com- 
fort, and health for filth, discomfort, and disease. 
Thus he observes ; 

*¢ Universal acquiescence in all the rules which 
it. may be necessary and proper for the general 
good to impose is not to be expected, but cer- 
tain rules may be laid down, of which the 
propriety will be generally consented to, al- 
though there will be individual interests to 
which some of such rules will be felt or be fan- 
cied to be repugnant. The propriety, for instance, 
of a rule prohibiting the formation of flaps or 
cellar-doors in the footways of a town would 
receive general consent, and a law to enforce 
the removal of all such means of obstruction to 
the public way, and sources of danger to the 
goa which are found to exist, would hardly 

e thought harsh by any but those who have an 
interest in maintaining them; especially if it 
were understood that by compelling the owner 
of the house for whose convenience a flap is made 
in a footway to abate the nuisance, he is not 
deprived of the means of getting casks into and 
out of his cellar, but only thrown upon a means 
of doing so within doors, and at far less incon- 
venience to himself than the public suffer from 
the out-door flap.” 

Every thoroughfare in London is every day 
inconvenienced by this nuisance, and a broken 
limb porasiennily only marks it for stronger 
reprobation ; and here is its fit companion : 

“Tn no part of the world does the sun--blind 
nuisance exist to a greater, extent than in 
London,. where the Commissioners of Pave- 
ments Buonghons are. authorised, by _ statute 
(57 Geo, III. c.. 29,, commonly, called Michael 


Aneel Taylor’s, Act) to regulate or remove all 
au 


” things as, are “AnconTENNEn’ 8 or incommo- 
ous, to any passengers, along carriage, or 
footways of - of the streets, &c.’ . But Com- 
missioners, of Pavements are mostly of the class 
of sun-blind nuisance-makers. ves, and 
consequently the nuisance thrives, to the incon- 
venience and annoyance. of the, community at 
large. Boards of. Guardians; in, Ireland, who 
refuse té do what may be necessary to fulfil the 
purposes of the law, which constitutes them, are 
superseded,, and the district. is charged with 
Guardians. who. are. not. only, authorized, but 
required, to give effect to the law.” 

The author is rather indiscriminately severe 
on the class ‘“‘ Builders,” whom he charges with 
want of forethought, and being ‘‘ persons. to 
‘whom the owners of land in the neighbourhood 
of towns. address themselves, or by whom they 
are addressed, and. who would, if general regula- 
tion be not imposed, seek rather the lands of 
those who would not constrain them, than of 
those who would require the observance of a 
code of wholesome rules,—regulation by law 
becomes necessary in all essential matters to 
protect the worthy from the unworthy, as well 
as to. protect the public from the vagaries of 
any. * * * * 

‘The purchaser,” it is sensibly added, ‘ must 
necessarily pay more for a well-built and well- 
drained, than for an ill-built and undrained 
house,,. but, buying the latter, he soon finds to 
his cost that he has bought too cheaply ;—the 
walls bulge, the floors gape and creak ; the lead 
on the flats and gutters, being laid without drips, 
after puckering in summer, cracks in winter, 
and.as the snow thaws the ceilings fall ; whilst 
the.cesspool overflows or returns its filth to the 
house by the drains which led it thither ;— 
he suffers in health and in purse, and thus the 
public by its members suffers. What it is in- 
tended to urge as a truth in making the assertion 
above referred to, is, that what. is to be done 
honestly maybe done wisely also, without increas- 
ing the real cost of the thing to be produced,” 





The run after cheapness in all articles, we 
may depend upon it, is the cause of much dete. 
rioration, and,,deeply affects our welfare at 
home, and our, competition in foreign markets. 
Houses whieh tumble down before they are 
finished, are but samples of ‘‘scamping” similar 
to manufactured textures which do not stand 
one washing or a week’s wear and tear, dyes 
warranted ‘ fast’ because they fly immediately, 
and goods of every kind ‘‘ warranted’’ for less 
than their prime cost, under names to which 
they have not an atom of pretension. In this 
way London is One Vast Lie from Hyde Park 
Corner to Shoreditch. 


But to return for a moment to Mr. Hosking. 
He relates several instances of imminent danger 
to neighbouring inhabitants from reckless pro- 
ceedings with regard to alterations and new 
works, In one case, excavating a cellar nearly 
threw down the adjoining houses; in another, 
a high chimney was erected upon an insecure 
basis, and threatened all around it with destruc- 
tion. Other more usual occurrences are thus 
described and reprehended : 


“The very common practice in all large towns 
of omitting or of removing the outer walls 
throughout the ground-floor story on two or 
more of the sides of corner houses, to admit of 
returned shop fronts, is so fraught with danger 
as to make it matter of wonder to all who know 
upon what a thread such buildings hang, that 
casualties from this cause are not of more fre- 
quent occurrence. Commonly a doorway is 
made upon a canted or diagonal line cutting off 
the corner where two fronts intersect, and 
leaving the quoin or outer angle of the building 
above to overhang a void; whilst the support 
given to the brestsummers placed under the 
walls of the upper stories is generally either 
slight fir story-posts, or even slighter iron 
columns, and which supports are not unfre- 
quently placed over openings in the walls below, 
and almost always over timber in some form or 
other, in situations and under circumstances 
most liable to induce decay. Plastering and 
joiners, fittings cover up the parts upon the 
soundness of which so much is made to depend, 
and yess page danger will hardly appear 
unless accident develope it in such manner as to 
attract attention in time to avert it, until the 
wretched fabric falls upon the heads of the in- 
dwellers, and of those persons who may be 
otherwise within reach of the ruin. 


*«Connected in some degree with the practice 
of removing outer or front walls at the street 
level, and substituting mere posts as stilts to the 
walls above, is that of cutting away chimney- 
breasts from side and party-walls for the same 
purpose of fitting the ground-floor story of a 
house fora shop, and, as commonly performed, 
it is both destructive and dangerous. The over- 
hanging upper parts of the breast and the super- 
imposed chimney-shaft are too commonly left 
dependent upon inadequate or otherwise impro- 
per supports ; and, almost invariably, the wall 
from which the breast projects, and which it 
overhangs, is pulled over to one ‘side, ‘and so as 
to render the early condemnation of the wall 
imperative, whilst it is always to be considered 
in a greater or less degree dangerous.” 

But we need not enter into the details of a 
guide-book like this, which ought to be read and 

coneieres mast heey to ns 3 those who. are 
exerting themselves, to, procure. proper legisla. 
tion on the subjects ‘which it.embraces. Let. us 
hope that the time is not distant, when we shall 
see such affairs regulated by wisdom, and con- 
ducted with skill; and that the poorest in the 
land may rejoice in circumstances yery different 
from those to which they are doomed by sheer 
carelessness and the toleration of bad old habits 
and customs, 








THE INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO, 

Narrative of the Voyage of H.M.S. Samarangq. 
By Capt. Sir Edward Belcher, C.B., F/RiA‘Ss, 
F.G.S. With a Popular Summary of the 
Natural History of the Countries visited. BY 
Arthur Adams, Assistant-Surgeon, ~ ‘R.N: 
Thirty Charts, Plates, and Etchings;' “2 ‘vols. 
8vo. 36s. London, Reeve, Benham, ‘and 
Reeve. 

Tr we touch lightly upon this work in our 

present No., it is because we purpose to follow 

up the subject in future Gazeties, and ‘show 
what has been done since Captain Ki 1 led 
the way with his striking narrative, which en- 
shrined the extraordinary career of the’ famous 

Rajah of Sarawak. One extract we offer as an 

example. It relates to a portion of the Archi- 

pelago less noticed hitherto than other localities : 

**The Charts of the Sooloo Sea afford but very 
poor aid in the navigation of that region, the 
outer space having been very imperféctly ex- 
amined, and abounding with dangers which 
render it necessary to be constantly on the alert; 
it is ‘studded with rocky patches, which, ‘bemg 
marked by overfalls, constantly give rise ‘to 
anxiety, and which even by day are sufficiently 
annoying; but the ripplings of these “eddies, 
rendered more distinct by the stillness -and 
general calms prevailing at night, tend ‘to cause 
greater uneasiness. Passing over, however; 
these inconveniences, we reached Sooloo on the 
16th of April, having made our approach by the 
west, instead of the more certain’ channel from 
the north ; and having been compelled to drop'a 
kedge for the night, and despatch our ‘boat to @ 
schooner seen off the town, in order to show & 
light to lead us to the anchorage’; but it was 
not until the ensuing dawn that’ the’ breeze 
enabled us to move, and before 8 o’clock wé had 
reached our position. Shortly after, we weré 
visited by Mr. Wyndham, the owner’ ‘of the 
schooner ‘ Velocipede,’ which we had observed 
at anchor, and, as he had been long ‘resident ‘at’ 
Sooloo, and conversant with their language,’ E 
was glad to accept of the tender’ of ‘his services 
as Interpreter, and requesting him to make ‘the 
necessary arrangements for my visit to' the 'Sul/ 
tan, I proceeded to the nearest rocky ‘peint' in 
order to obtain the nec astronomical obser! 
vations for securing its position, ‘I selected ‘a 
spot distant from the town, in the hope’ ‘of ‘re! 
maining unmolested by the prying multitude, 
but in this I was, as usual, disappointed’; several 
small parties, armed with spears and  krisés; 
came around us; and as neither party under 
stood Malay, nor we their language’ (Bisayan), 
explanation, or remonstrance, was im ible; 
The proximity of their weapons much disturbed 
our magnetic observations, and compelled me to 
surround my pe with a body of men, under 
arms, before I could proceed. is mancuvre 
not being very palatable to some of young’ blood 
present, and finding that I did not adopt ‘such 
decisive measures as they themselves would pro- 
bably have had recourse to, they became rather 
impertinent and troublesome; but an order ‘ to 
load and fix bayonets’ had, however, a ‘most 
decided effect, convincing them that we were 
not to be trifled-with. After this little manifes- 
tation of hostility, their conduct suddenly 
changed to one of more civil deportment, and 
finally, leaving their arms in the bush, we 
became on good terms. 

“The necessary arrangements for our visit’ to 
His Highness the Sultan having been made by 
Mr, Wyndham, I proceeded thither, accompanied 
by all the officers who could be spAred, attended 
by our boats fully equipped for service, from 
which, also, the complimentary salutes could be 
returned. On arriving at the landing place we 
were met by the officers of the Sultan, and con- 
dueted to. the house of the Prime Minister, Datu 
Muluk; he received us in state, and, after ex- 
changing salutes of, twenty-one guns, accom~ 
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panied us on foot to the residence of the Sultan, 
about a quarter of a mile within the town. We 
found the place of reception, or hall of audience, 
a plain building, saiend upon posts about four 
feet above the ground, and about forty feet 
square ;. it had no throne, or raised chair of state, 
as.at Brunai, but a carved high-backed arm- 
chair was placed for the Sultan, and a table, 
chairs, and benches for those of minor ” -gree. 

‘*The Sultan was already seated, and sur- 
younded by his chiefs and guards in their gor- 
geous dresses ; he was himself clothed in a purple 
embroidered vest, with a rich flowing robe or 
mantle of green velyet with gold embroidery ; 
and around his waist was a broad band of gold 
lace, attached in the centre by a large ornamental 
clasp of gold, set with stones, He rose, and, 
extending his hand to welcome me, motioned to 
be seated in the chair opposite to him. He 
appeared to be about five feet ten, very ema: 
ciated, with a heavy countenance exhibiting 
traces of imbecility ; forehead narrow, face large, 
and, evidently suffering under weakness arising 
from-excessive indulgence in the use of opium. 
They affected to believe that I was a descendant 
of Dalrymple, to whose memory they appear to 
attach great respect. During his visit to Sooloo 
he acquired the friendship of the Sultan, Ali- 
mudin, about that period restored by the English 
to his Sovereignty over these islands, and pledged 
each other as brothers, by the ceremony of draw- 
ing blood from each and mixing it in glasses. 
By this solemn act Dalrymple became a sharer 
of the Sultan’s power, and the island of 'Toolyan, 
in the eastern bay, was ceded to him; even now 
they considered it so entirely British property, 
that the Sultan, learning my wish to visit it, 
offered to send a person with me to inspect it. 

‘© Beyond this our interview with the Sultan 
was. limited to a communication I thought it 
necessary to make.on the subject of the frequent 
resort.of the Balligiiini Pirates to his ports, and 
the facilities he afforded them of effecting the 
leat their captured slaves in the markets of 

. eahes gave him to understand, that 
if;it.should, be found that he furnished them 
shelter,| under. pursuit, it would entail severe 
xetribution from the British flag; he promised 
his attention to this subject, and that he would 
inquire, intojthe facts which I then detailed to 
him, relatiye,to recent visits of the pirates. 
After taking refreshment of chocolate, sherbet, 
&c., we retured, On our return to the boats, 
which, owing to the fall of tide, had been com- 
pelled to,shitt down to the outer pier on which 
the jhouses are constructed, we noticed three very 
suspicious-looking boats attached; these, Mr. 
Wyndham assured me, were pirates, and, more- 
over, that they had only a few days previously 
landed some captured women, chiefly taken 
amongst the Bisayas, or the coasts of the islands 
between Mindaiiao and Luzon, and exposed them 
forsale in the public market; we had not sufli- 
cient evidence to interpose our authority, and as 
the Datu Muluk was supposed to be a party in- 
terested in their proceedings, it was not likely 
that any remonstrance I might have made to 
the Sultan would be productive of any benefit ; 
thematives in the boats were rather inclined to 
be im: inent, and to resent the curiosity of 
one of our party, but fortunately it passed over. 

‘* The city of Sooloo is built much in the same 
manner as Brunai, running out in three lines 
into the sea, the piles of the outer houses being 
in four fathoms, and the intervals between the 
rows admitting of the ‘Samarang’ being secured 
in.the mouth of the maia street ; one half of the 
town stands over the water, but the chiefs all 
reside on terra firma, ‘There are two batteries, 
one on each side of the main water communica- 
tion just alluded to.” 

Treaties with the Sultans of Gunung Taboor 
and Bul are interesting events; but, as 
we have said this is only a sample of a publica- 





tion of much value, we shall only add a ‘few 
extracts from, perhaps, the most valuable portion 
of this, viz., the Notes on Natural History, the 
languages, &c., a volume of great novelty and 
talent, by Mr. Arthur Adams, the assistant- 
surgeon attached to the Expedition : 

‘In the vast forests of the interior of Bor- 
neo, there are found enormous Orthopterous 
insects, huge Grasshoppers, as large or lar- 
ger than sparrows, of inert and somewhat 
inactive habits, which hop feebly among 
the undergrowth, in damp, durk, shady 
places. A specimen, presented to Sir Edward 
Belcher. by Mr. Brooke, at Sarawak, was of 
this nature. A giant in size, it measured more 
than four inches in length; the leaping mem- 
bers not being well developed, the antennz 
filiform and of great length, and the colour 
entirely of a beautiful delicate grass-green. 
Unfortunately, this magnificent insect was lost, 
with very many other interesting specimens, 
during the disaster of the ship in the river. A 
drawing, which I made before the occurrence of 
the accident, shows it to belong to an apparently 
new genus, placed somewhere between Steirodon 
and Phylloptera, and, should it eventually prove 
such, 1 would suggest to its fortunate re-dis- 
coverer, that it it should be named Megalacris 
Brookei in honour of the philanthropic and 
talented Rajah of Sarawak, who first procured 
it from Dyaks, who brought it from the interior 
of the island. Orthopterous insects swarm in 
many parts of Borneo, and among others which 
I have observed may be mentioned, as being of 
especial interest, a Gryllacris with dark chesnut 
bands on the elytra, and an orange body ; a new 
and singular Gryllacris, covered all over with a 
velvety coat, like the Mole-cricket ; an elegant 
Phylloptera, with bright, yellowish-green, semi- 
pellucid wings, and the head and thorax covered 
with small, raised pustules; a golden-brown 
Acheta, a very pretty, lively insect, which takes 
prodigious leaps; a singular Cyphocrania, with 
the back of the head produced into a horn, and 
long, reticulated, semi-opaque, brown wings; 
and a new species of Blepharis, an insect appa- 
rently made up of so many withered leaves, 
which crawls very slowy among the foliage of 
the low trees, and takes short feeble flights like 
an Empusa, The chief use of the Geotrupide, 
and other coprophagous beetles, in tropical 
countries, would seem to be not so much to 
remove excrementitious matter from the surface 
of the earth, as tospread it abroad for the pur- 
pose of manuring the soil. This they effect by 
first collecting it in convenient round balls, or 
masses, in which they deposit their eggs, and 
then, rolling them along with their hind legs, 
they bury them in different places in the ground. 
Such was the useful occupation in which [ found 
a species of Gymnopleurus engaged, under the 
shade of a grove of Casuarina trees, where the 
ground was covered in many places with large 
quantities of the dung of wild boars and of deer, 
which dozens of these indefatigable black-coated 
gentry were carefully spreading over the soil. 

‘** From the chrysalis of the only species of the 
Sphynz Moth I had observed in Borneo, and 
treasured by me with great care,emerged, after 
the lapse of a considerable time, two individuals 
of that odd-shaped, cosmopolite, hymenopterous 
insect, the Evania appendigaster! '{he copropha- 
gous Beetles, and the scavenger Staphylinide, 
Silphide, and carnivorous Carabidae, are by no 
means numerous in Borneo, their place being 
more than occupied by the myriad ermites, 
Ants, and other insects that k the surface 
free from putrefying objects. ‘The Lamellicorns 
and other vegetable feeders are, on the contrary, 
very common forms, and, in conjunction with 
innumerable species of Orthoptera, feed upon the 
pletitiful stipehy Nature has provided for their 
use, in the vast forests that everywhere clothe 
the surface of this fine island, 








‘Enormous diurnal Lepidoptera, the hand- 
some, great Ornithopteri, are generally noticed 
flapping lazily their large, broad wings in the 
dark mazes of the forests, sweeping above the 
low trees, and avoiding the climbers and branches 
of the taller trees, with a singular bat-like dexte- 
rity ; although tolerabl y numerous,the Butterflies, 
however, cannot vie with those of Tropical Ame- 
rica. In a ramble through the woods, near 
Santubon, I procured specimens of a rare and 
splendid speciesof Pycanum allied to P.amethys- 
tinum of Fabricius, having bright, burnished, 
emerald-green elytra, and the body ornamented 
on each side with alternate bands of black and 
orange. The P. amethystinum is sometimes set 
in a brooch, as among certain Indian tribes are 
the Buprestis chrysts and the Diamond Beetle. 
In the Philippines, the beautiful, polished, green 
species of Stephanorhina, and. the handsome 
Caryphocera, with large black blotches on the 
elytra, are also held in much estimation, and are 
preserved ina dry state as ornaments. One of the 
most common Hemipterous insects (which,taken 
as a class, not only appesr to be very numerous 
in Borneo, butalso very curious in form andbril- 
liant in colour) is a species of Catacanthus allied 
to C. aurantius of Fabricius, with a bright yellow 
thorax, two black spots on the elytra, and the 
margin of the abdomen marked with alternate 
bands of light, clear, semi-transparent yellow 
and deep shining black; avery pretty species of 
Callidea, a genus belonging to the Scutelleride, 
of a burnished golden green, with large, round, 
black spots, is also very common in the woods 
throughout the territory of Ssrawak. But, per- 
haps, one of the most beautiful insects observed 
by me while staying in this part of Borneo, was 
a Glow-worm, two females of which were inmy 
possession. In this splendid Lampyris, each seg- 
ment of the body is illuminated with three lines 
of tiny lamps, the luminous spots on the back 
situated at the posterior part of the segmentary 
rings in the median line, while those along the 
sides of the animal ‘are placed immediately be- 
low the stomates or spiracula, each spiraculum 
having one bright spot. This very beautiful 
insect was found’ shining &s the darkness was 
eoming on, crawling on the narrow pathway, and 
ote among the dead, damp wood, and rotten 

eaves. When placed around the finger, it re- 

sembles, in beauty and brilliancy, a superb 
diamond ring. The Spiders constitute another 
highly amusing study for the entomologist in 
these regions, so dismissing for the present, our 
tiny friends the Péilota, or winged inseets, let us 
regard afew of these Apterous forms, usually 
considered so repulsive, the Spiders. 

“In consideration of their apparently helpless 
condition,and the softnature of their integuments, 
Nature, always inclined to protect the weak and 
helpless, has given the Spiders a multitude of 
wonderful instincts, by means of which they are 
enabled to defend themselves from injury, pro- 
vide themselves with food, and furnish safe re- 
treats for their tender progeny. They spin their 
toils of cunning device, and even powerful in- 
sects, armed with formidable stings, are made 
captive with po ee’ despite their struggles to 
escape the captor. The Spiders’ ‘webs generally 
attract the attention of travellers, and, certainly 
in some parts of the forests of Mindaiiao, Borneo, 
and Celebes, there is great and wonderful diver- 
sity in the form and construction of these inge- 
nious and delicately-woven nets, Many have 
black webs, some have white, others brown, and 
in Mindafiao I have observed toils formed of 
perfectly yellow threads. The nets of the great 
species of Nephila, which abound in equatorial 
regions, frequently stretch across the path from 
bush to bush, and prove very troublesome to the 
naturalist while threading the thickets where 
they are numerous. - 

*The imagination can scarcely conceive the 
bizarre, and fantastic shapes with which it has 
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leased Nature to invest those hard-bodied 
piders, called by naturalists Acrosoma, 

** At the island of Mayo we landed amid 
the surf,upon a group of high, bare rocks co- 
vered with Chitons, Littorine and Nerites, with 
large painted Grapsi running about in all di- 
rections, As I climbed the rugged acclivity, a 
huge Monitor Lizard, upwards of five feet in 
length, disturbed in his noonday siesta, made 
off to a swampy ravine on the. other side, 
climbing the perpendicular ascent with awkward 
activity, and stopping now and then to look 
round and examine his pursuer. The romantic 
chine in which he finally disappeared was 
abundantly supplied with trickling rivulets, 
that came tumbling down among enormous 
boulders, from their sources in green clumps 
of tall Pandanus. trees, springing from the 
height above. ‘The specimen of Aydrosaurus 
giganteus, from the north coast of New Holland, 
in the British Museum, is seventy-eight inches 
in length. Many African species, as, forexam- 
ple, the white-throated Regenia (R. alibogu- 
laris) and the Nilotic Monitor (M. Niloticus), 
also attain a great size. How admirably adapted 
are these semi-aquatic, dingy-hued Saurians to 
the hot, moist swamps and shallow log-laden 
lagoons that fringe the rivers of this densely- 
wooded island! The imagination is carried 
back, while contemplating the dark forms of 
these Hydrosauri plunging and wallowing in the 
water, or trotting along deliberately over the 
soft and slimy mud, to that ‘Age of Reptiles’ 
in the world’s infancy, when the vast muddy 
shores of the primeval ocean were peopled by 
those lazy lizard-like monsters, and slow- 
moving giant Efts, the Mososaurus, which must 
have been between the Monitor and Iguana, 
twenty-five feet long with a laterally compressed 
tail; the Saurodon with its -lizard-like teeth; 
and the Dinosauria and Megalosaurus, large car- 
nivorous Crocodile-Lizards, Along the banks 
of the fresh-water rivulets of Mindajiao, num- 
bers of these great water-loving Lizards are seen, 

lunging and diving in the dark, still streams, 

asking on the banks, trotting among the foliage, 
or lying flat on their bellies upon the trees 
thrown across the rivers and stagnant ponds. 
Among these I think I recognised the two- 
streaked Lace-Lizard (Hydrosaurus Salvator) 
and another smaller species, entirely of a dull- 
brown. In the stream that runs through the 
village of Anjer, in Java, I noticed also nume- 
rous Saurians of this group, of somewhat more 
sluggish movements, most probably Uranus 
heraldicus, and other species closely allied. 
When wounded, these large Lizards bite very 
severely, but unless provoked are perfectly 
harmless. They are easily shot, but it is not 
without some difficulty they are caught alive.* * 

‘** The people of Sooloo appear to be very fond 
of amassing pearls and bezoar stones, and there 
is scarcely aman of any pretensions among them, 
who will not, after having been in your society a 
short while, produce mysteriously from the folds 
of his sarong, two or more of these precious con- 
cretions. The pearls are of different sizes and 
very various in colour. Those from the Pinna, 
are black and red; from the Tridacna gigas, dull 
opaque white; from the Placuna placenta, of a 
lead-colour ; from the true Pearl-Oyster ( Melea- 
grina margaritifera), they are frequently of a 
light semi-transparent straw-colour. 

Wi‘ Dalrymple, in his accouut of the pearl-fishery 
of Sooloo, gives an amusing statement regarding 
the Pinnotheres which inhabit the pearl-shells. 
He terms them small lobsters, and says there are 
two in each shell; that their beautiful transpa- 
rent bodies have red spots, the female white; 
and that the latter has, under the tail and belly, 
many eggs, which appeared under the microscope 
to be ‘ Teepye’ shells (Pearl-Oysters). ‘There 
is from hence.room,’ he adds, ‘to conjecture that 
shell-fish, in general, are generated by such lob- 





sters; for the several species common in the 
Sooloo seas, as Manangcy, Teepye, Bato, Ca- 
ees, Beelong, Bineong, Scedap, &c., &c., I 
ve been assured always have two lobsters, 
though every species of shell-fish has a distinct 
species of the lobster.’ To confirm his hypo- 
thesis, by an appealto the philosophical judgment 
of the natives, he adds, ‘It was obvious to all the 
Sooloos, who saw the egg of the Teepye lobster, 
that it was a proper Teepye; and they were from 
thence convinced, that these fish are generated 
in this manner’ The Sultan, on this occasion, 
mentioned a fable they have amongst them: ‘A 
monkey sitting very pensive on the shore, with 
his arms crossed, as they often do, being asked 
what was the matter, replied ; ‘He was consi- 
dering how the Mangancy are produced.” ’ 

we Phew detected a species of Pinnotheres, hith- 
erto undescribed (P.orientalis, Adams and White) 
that inhabits the large Avicula so common in 
these seas, 

‘The Sooloo Seas appear to be swarming with 
Sea-snakes, perhaps on account of the calmness 
of the water, and heat of the atmosphere here, 
which tend to produce astonishing fecundity in 
the world of waters. Sea-shakes always appear 
to prefer calms, swimming on the still surface, 
in an undulating manner, never raising the head 
much from the surface, or vaulting out of the 
water. They dive with facility on the approach 
of danger, but do not appear to be particularly 
timid. Their progression is tolerably rapid, 
The Malays term them ‘ Ular gerang.’ The Pe- 
lamis bicolor is common all over the China and 
Indian Seas. I have seen them in the Seas of 
Mindoro and Sogloo, swimming by thousands 
on the top of the water. They appear especially 
to delight in calms, and are fond of eddies and 
tide-ways where the ripple collects numerous fish 
and Medusee, which principally constitute their 
prey. Their lungs resemble the air-bladders of 
fishes more than the breathing organs of Reptilia, 
in general being simple, elongated sacs, with 
blood-vessels ramifying over thelr parietes, but 
haviug no cells. Their tongue is white and 
forked, differing in respect of its colour from the 
tongue of other snakes, which is generally black. 
The two forks are retractile within the root, and 
are covered with two horny sheaths which, dur- 
ing the casting of the slough, can be drawn off 
like the scales of the eyes. In some genera, as 
Hydrophis, there are true poison fangs, but of 
small size compared with the Colwbri and others; 
others are innocuous as tiie Chersydrus, while 
others (Pelamis) have two apertures at the base 
of the two terminal palatine teeth, which may 
perhaps serve for the exit of venom. Dr. Can- 
tor says, in speaking of marine serpents (Annals 
and Mag. of Nat. Hist. vol. iii. p. 138), that ‘all 
the species are, without exception, highly venom- 
ous.” Schlegel, also includes the Sea-snakes in 
his second family of Venomous Serpents (page 
184 of his Physiognomy of Serpents). Captain 
Cook in one of his Voyages ‘saw abundance of 
Water-snakes, one of which was coming up the 
side of our ship, and our men beat it off. The 
Spaniards say there is no cure for such as are bit 
by them; and one of our blacks happened to fall 
under that misfortune, and died, notwithstand- 
ing the utmost care was taken by our Surgeons 
to recover him.’ 

**In the Sooloo Seas, I have often witnessed 
the phenomenon which first gave origin to the 
marvellous stories of the great Sea-serpent, 
namely, lines of rolling porpoises, resembling a 
long string of buoys, oftentimes extending 
seventy, eighty, or a hundred yards. These con- 
stitute the so-named protuberances of the mon- 
ster’s back, keep in close single file, progressing 
rapidly along the calm surface of the water, bya 
succession of leaps, or demi-vaults forwards, 
part only of their uncouth forms appearing to 
the eye. At the same moment of time, I have 
seen beautifully-handed Water-snakes, of the 





thickness of a man’s leg, lying extended su- 
pinely along the glassy surface, or diving and 
swimming gracefully, with slow undulating, 
lateral movements of their vertically-compressed 
bodies.” 








THE HAKLUYT SOCIETY. 

The Observations of Sir Richard Hawkins, Knt., 
in his Voyage into the South Seas, inthe year 
1593. 8vo. Pp. 246. 

Tus is the first volume issued by The Hakluyt 

Society, reprinted from the edition of 1622, and 

edited by Capt. C.R. D. Bethune, R.N. Though 

not a very scarce work, the council has, we 
think, exercised a sound discretion in selecting 
this work for the commencement of their publi- 
cations. Hawkins’ narrative is not only ver 

interesting as a record of the incidents whic 

befel him and his twenty-two associates in the 
voyage, but it is curious as exhibiting the con- 
dition of the shipping and naval knowledge of 
that period, throwing out suggestions of much 
future consequence, and offering a particular 
and remarkable contrast, or,-we might say, 
means of comparison with the status quo of our 
own day. The editor has done his duty by it: 

a short but sufficient preface and good annota- 

tions add much to the intelligence and utility 

of the work. From the former we copy an illus- 
trative extract: 

‘* We can hardly appreciate too highly the 
adventurous daring of these early navigators ; 
but while we give due credit to them for at- 
tempting such long voyages into almost unknown 
seas, in vessels of small burthen, we must not 
imagine that they were utterly uuprovided for 
the nature of the expected service: on the con- 
trary, great care seems to have been taken both 
in selecting proper crews, and in providing them 
with everything needful. 

“Sir Richard Hawkins, at page 12, alludes 
generally to his own preparations ; and we read 
in the accounts of Sir Francis Drake’s expedi- 
tion, ‘that his vessels were plentifully furnished 
with all manner of provisions and necessaries for 
so long and dangerous a voyage; and such as 
served only for ornament and delight were like- 
wise not forgotten. For this purpose he took 
with him very expert musicians for several in- 
struments. His furniture of all kinds was rich 
and sumptuous; all the vessels for his table, and 
many in the cook-room, being of pure silver, 
curiously wrought, and many other things 
whereby the magnificence of his native country 
might be displayed.’ 

‘** We find even more detail in the North West 
Fox, or Fox from the North-west passage, London, 
1635: a work professing to give an account of 
all Northern Voyagers, commencing with King 
Arthur, and ending with Captain Luke Fox. 
We quote from the preface to the latter voyage : 

‘“«* The ship of his Majesties, was (of my own 
chusing, and the best for condition and ality 
especially for this voyage, that the weit could 
afford), of burthen eighty tonnes, the number of 
men twenty, and two boyes, and by all our cares 
was sheathed, cordaged, builded, and repaired; 
all things being made exactly ready against an 
appointed time. My greatest care was to have 
my men of godly conversation, and such as their 
years, of time not exceeding thirty-five, had 
gained good experience, that I might thereby be 
the better assisted, especially by such as had 
been upon those frost-biting voyages, by which 
they were hardened for indurance, and could not 
so soone be dismayed at the sight of the ice. 
For beardless younkers, I knew as many as could 
man the boate was enough; and for all our de- 
pendances was upon God alone, for I had neither 
private ambition or vaine glory. 

““¢ And all these things I had contractedly 
done by the master, wardens, and assistants of 
the Trinity House. For a lieutenant I had no 
use; butit grieved me much that I could not 
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get one man that had been on the same voyage 
before, by whose counsaile or discourse I might 
better have shunned the ice, I was victualled 
compleatly for eighteene months; but whether 
the baker, brewer, butcher, and other, were 
master of their arts, or professors or no, I know 
not; but this Iam sure of, I had excellent fat 
beefe, strong beere, good wheaten bread, good 
Iceland ling, butter and cheese of the best, ad- 
mirable sacke and aqua-vite, pease, oatmeale, 
wheat-meale, oyle, spice, sugar, fruit and rice; 
with chyrugerie, as sirrups, julips, condits, tre- 
chisses,' antidotes, balsoms, gummes, unguents, 
implaisters, oyles, potions, suppositors, and 
purging pills; and if I wanted instruments, my 
chyrugion had enough. My carpenter was fitted 
from the thickest bolt to the pumpe nayle, or 
tacket. The gunner, from the sacor to the pistol. 
The» boatswaine, from the cable to the sayle 
twine. Thesteward and cooke, from the caldron 
to the spoone. 

“*And for books, if I wanted any I was to 
blame, being bountifully furnisht from the trea- 
surer’with money to provide me, especially for 
those of study there would be no leisure, nor was 
there, for I found work enough.’ 

‘* Besides: this abundant preparation of all 
things needful for the body, rules for good disci- 
pline were not wanting.” 

Some of the rules are singularly indicative 
of. the religion and loyal observances required 
among us two hundred years ago. Public 
prayers, such as “ are authorized by the Church,” 
on board twice a day, summoned by bell, and 
attended by all hands, and the prohibition of 
swearing upon pain of severe punishment, are 
enjoined ; and then it is commanded : 

*¢«'That no man shall speak any vile or unbe- 
seeming word, against the honour of his Majestie, 
our dread soveraigne, his;lawes or ordinances, or 
the religion established and authorized by him 
here in England, but as good subjects shall duly 
pray for him, 

‘* “That no man shall speake any doubtfull or 
despairing words against the good successe of the 
voyage, or make any doubt thereof, eyther in 
publique or private, at his messe, or to his watch- 
mate, or shall make any question of the skill and 
knowledge eyther of superior or inferior officer, 
or of the undertakings ; nor shall offer to com- 
bine against the authority thereof, upon the 
paine of severe punishment, as well to him that 
shall first: heare and conceale the same, as to the 
first beginner. 

*««'That no man do offer to filch or steale any 
of the goods of the ship or company, or doe offer 
to breake into hould, there to take his pleasure 
of such provisions as are layd in generall for the 
whole company of the ship. ® ° * 

‘s* That no man doe grumble at his allowance 
of victuall, or steale any from others, nor shall 
give cross language, eyther to superior or equal, 
in reviling words or daring speeches, which do 
tend to the inflaming of blood, or inraging of 
choller; remembering this also, that a stroke or 
a blow is the breach of his Majesties peace, and 
may not want his punishment therefore, as for 
other reasons, 

“* That at the boatswaine’s call, all the whole 
company shall appeare above decke, or else that 
his mate fetch up presently all such sloathfull 
persons, eyther with rope or cudgell, as in such 
cases deserves the same.’”’ 

With the voyage itself we need not inter- 
meddle: it is generally known to all readers 
who have looked into the early naval explvits of 
English seamen; but every word of it may be 
perused again with increased pleasure, because 
of the congenial points which it brings to bear 
on \the late glorious voyage of Sir James Clarke 
Ross. Hawkins gives us the rudiments—Ross 
the complete development of the design; and 
let. us not forget a sigh and sign to poor 
Weddell who accomplished so much between ! 





CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

Charles Boner’s Book. We did say, last week, 
that we might claim a return to some of the 
holiday publications; we were led, by their 
multiplicity and crowding upon us at the last 
ante-Christmas hour, to treat with terseness and 
dismiss with a word. ‘There is one story in the 
little volume above indicated, which we think 
merits this ‘‘return,’”’ It is above the juvenility 
of the other parts, except the metaphoric Cloud 
(only two pages), and we would say, with its 
pathos, although very descriptive of an insulated 
set of people, almost out of place in a production 
addressed, as if exclusively, to “‘ youth.” The 
scene is laid in Helgoland, and entitled Trine, 
from the name of the heroine, a simple serving 
lass, who marries a hardy young fisherman and 
pilot, who, a few months after their simple and 
affectionate union, goes in a flotilla with many 
others to carry their fishing produce to Ham- 
burgh, and return in a few days with the 
necessaries and little luxuries for their winter 
enjoyments. A dreadful storm arises, and the 
pathetic termination is thus told : 

‘* When the weather permitted, the remaining 
inhabitants of Helgoland hastened to the pro- 
jecting crag on the shore, anxiously awaiting 
the return of the flotilla; for then only would 
they be able, with certainty, to appease their 
fears, Some old experienced sea-captains and 
skippers looked out upon the horizon with their 
glasses; beside them stood blooming women 
and maidens in painful expectation; while little 
boys, reckless as childhood is, splashed about in 
the pools of water, and with little boats of cork 
played at ‘storm;’ already yearning after the 
perils of the future. 

“At last, towards evening, an old captain 
discovered some specks on the horizon. One 
was soon convinced that they were vessels 
steering towards Helgoland; and in an hour 
more, one was certain that they were the return- 
ing boats. Yet one could not count them with 
exactness, and there was still the fear that some 
might be missing. All uncertainty vanished at 
length, for the full number was there; and one 
only had yet to tremble for the individual friends 
that were on board them. Nearer and nearer 
came the boats, and as the distance between 
them and the shore diminished, so also the 
apprehension and uncertainty ; and when they 
finally were moored, all waded out to meet them. 
The women waved their handkerchiefs, the men 
their straw-hats or leathern nor’-westers, and 
the boys tossed their caps up in the air. All 
cried, called, beckoned, and rejoiced. 

“ After a time all the boatmen landed; each 
one was received by father, mother, wife, child, 
or sweetheart, who hung on their arm, and kissed 
and embraced the dear ones now restored to 
them; the children crept through their legs and 
clung to their knees, and the men shook heartily 
the strong rough hands, and all hastened home 
to the friendly hearth. Only by the greatest 
exertions, and through the oft-tried coolness and 


skill of these excellent seamen, had the little, 


flotilla escaped the threatened destruction. 
Every family conducted its own members home 
in triumph, as each one hastened to his own 
fireside, Gradually the beach grew empty ; one 
young woman only hastened to and fro along 
the shore in anxious haste, seeking and in- 
quiring. It was Trine. Beside each skiff she 
stood expecting that Steffen would step out and 
sink in her arms. But in vain; from one boat 
after the other the crew departed, and no Steffen 
appeared. The shore grew more and more 
lonely, the greater part of those who had been 
expected were already gone to their homes; and 
in vain she still sought among the last comers 
for the friend of her heart. ‘My God! I surely 
cannot be the only one that Thou wilt visit with 
affliction on this day of rejoicing!’ exclaimed 
the; poor wife, her voice almost choked with 





weeping. And yetitwasso. Steffen, the brave 
Steffen, had ventured, in a moment of peril, to 
get upon a spar in order to hoist a sail, when a 
wave washed him away, before any attempt to 
save him could be made; the more so, as the 
accident happened in the dark, which rendered 
all endeavours more fruitless. No one dared to 
tell poor Trine of the sad truth; all hoped that 
she would guess the melancholy reality. But 
Trine asked no more ; but the following and the 
next following day she stood pale, and still, and 
weeping, on the shore, from morning until 
evening, silent and expecting. She did not 
speak ; sometimes only she would say, ‘The 
only one! ay God, I the only one !—and why 
then I, just I!’ and she whispered, while she 
smiled most wofully, as though she were impart- 
ing a great secret; ‘But I know that he will 
come again—he will come back, for he promised 
me; but he will come alone, and at night quite 
quietly when it is dark !’ as though the remem- 
brance of the blissful past were blended in her 
poor bewildered brain with the consciousness of 
present woe, 

‘‘ We feel certain presentiments, and there is 
a strange coincidence of outward circumstances 
with the visions of the mind; and it seems as 
though sometimes the material world ‘was 
obliged to fulfil that for which the spiritual 
world gives security. It is strange, but although 
Steffen was lost many miles from Helgoland, 
quite near Cuxhaven, yet the current brought 
his corpse back to the beloved island; and on 
the fifth day the waves laid it on the beach, not 
far from the spot where he had taken leave of his 
wife. One morning ‘Irine was found sitting 
beside Steffen’s body, with a wisp of straw in 
her hand, brushing away the flies, and repeating 
lowly, ‘Let him sleep; he is so weary. I well 
knew that he would come back! but he is tired, 
and he was obliged to swim so far: oh, let 
him sleep !’ 

“They buried Steffen in the churchyard of 
Helgoland. All the seafaring men followed the 
much-loved and respected young man to the 
grave ; and the poetical fancy of the North found 
no small matter for consideration in the truly 
wonderful return of the body, which in death 
had still kept the promise of the living man, 
and which fain would rest in its native land near 
the fondly cherished wife, and not far away in 
the cold waves. From that time forward Trine’s 
grief grew calmer and’ more mild; but her 
intellect never returned. I found her onee, a 
long time afterwards, sitting in the churchyard 
beside Steffen’s grave, with a bundle of straw in 
her arms, which she was nursing. She stole 
towards me on tiptoe, and with a friendly smile 
extending her hand, made a sign that I was to 
step gently. ‘Iam rocking the child to sleep, 
lest it should awaken my husband: I have 
already told you that he has come back, as he 
promised me he would; but he camealone, 
quite alone; not with the others, who~ had 
deserted him! But he does not want them—the 
others! Yet they should not have deserted him. 
Between ourselves, I do not like them since, and 
we cannot agree together! But he was forced 
to swim so far, my poor Steffen! And now he 
is so tired and weary, and he sleeps so long and 
soundly !. O God! too long, much too long; for 
I almost fear that he will not wake at all! And 
when he arrived he was so cold; I pressed him 
so lovingly to my heart, yet I could not warm 
him! And only think, I have not yet been able 
to show him his child! Howsweetly it smiles, 
does it not? And how like him it is! They 
told me, the unkind people, that it is dead ; just 
as they said of Steffen, that he was drowned, 
that I might not wait for him any longer on the 
shore; and yet how angry he would have been, 
if he had not found me there when he arrived! 
Oh, I was speaking of my child! Yes, they 
wanted to take that too; but I have kept it, and 
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it grows day by day, and it has so many pretty 

ways; only look how it is smiling at you! 

“Tam an old trooper, slashed, and hacked, 
and scarred; I have lived among the Cossacks 
and all sorts of marauders; have held inter- 
course with Bedouins and Contrabandista; I 
have seen storms, revolts, and battles; have 
passed through many of the trials of life, and 
am pretty well hardened against momentary 
impressions; but I must confess that I now 
grew weak as a child, and the tears rolled down 
over my cheeks, I could not support such 
misery, and soon withdrew, 

“Some monthslater, Icameto Helgoland again. 
The red rock was no longer hung with green,— 
it was covered with snow as with a fresh white 
pall, I asked immediately after ‘I'rine; and was 
I hastened thither ; 

but this time I did not find her; for she, too, 
now sleeps, long and soundly, beneath the snow, 
beside her Steffen. When nature’s white 
shroud has disappeared, her grave will deck 
itself with fragrant violets and with fresh green 
turf ; andthis is the uniform of hope. It signifies 
resurrection. And their love will arise from out 
the earth, just as death was forced to surrender 
the body from the waves. And then both will 
sleep no more; but will awake, and live, and 
love each other for ever.” 

Our Street. By Mr. M. A, Titmarsh. 

Chapman and Hall. 

Our Street is perambulated and the character of 
its inhabitants drawn with all the tact and point 
of Titmarsh Thackeray, asafitting companion to 
Msr. Perkins’ Ball. The sketches are slight, but 
full of life and reality. The inquisitive old 
maid, the prying and pilfering landlady, the 
sychophantic and enthusiastic artists, the bully- 
ing sea-captain, the puseyite and orthodox 
parsons, the lion, the purse-proud upstarts, the 
uafortunate speculator, the gay lady whom 
nobody knows, the Fairfax family, and others, 
are all touched off with that acuteness which 
shows how closely the author can study, and 
how humourously represent the every-day folk 
of the world about him. The pencil too goes 
hand in hand with the pen, and a good hour’s 
entertainment will be found in these very smart 
and lively pages. The footmen and boys of the 
street, the man in possession, the happy family, 
and the street courtship are among the cleverest 
specimens, but the whole is so amusing and 
sparkling, that we can hardly select best bits. 

Lhe Triumph of Woman: a Christmas Story. By 
Charles Roweroft. Pp. 271. Parry and Co. 

Tue lovely daughter of a doughty astronomer 
is the heroine of this romantic tale. The in- 
habitant of another planet (in which there are 
no females) who visits the Earth and becomes 
enamoured of her, plays the part of her devoted 
lover. His adventures in various parts of the 
world, resembling those of Asmodeus upon his 
Two Sticks, are amusing and characteristic: and 
what between the super-natural fable, and the 
natural scenes and occurrences so pleasingly in- 
corporated with it, the volume is quite deserving 
of a full share of the favour which must be 
divided among the large competing number of 
literary Christmas Gifts. 

Fortune and Fortitude. By Thomas, Miller, 
Author of “Rural Sketches,” &. Pp. 185. 
Darton and Co. 

Tuts new tale, by the popular hand of Mr. Mil- 

ler, in the pictorial part illustrates with neat 

wood cuts many of the public buildings of Lon- 
don which are mentioned in the story; and, in 
the letter-press, gives the lives of two boys, after 
the manner of Hogarth’s “'Two Apprentices,” 
to contrast the success of industry and good con- 
duct, against the miscry attendant upon idleness 
and vice. .'The lesson is a useful one; and the 
fidelity of the author’s sketches from the life are 
wellknown, We might remark, perhaps, that 
for some passages the pencil is better fited than 





the pen, since there are certain persons and 
scenes ineligible for the details of description, 
though not offensive to the moral taste on the 
canvas—the monster, to be hated, need only to 
be seen. . 

My Own Annual. By Mark Merriwell. 

man and Hall. 

A HUNDRED, wood-cuts ; all sorts of letter-press, 
and, in short, a nice Boy Medley. But—(no 
buts) the line doth seem to lengthen out to the 
“crack of doom,’”’ We do not say of this little 
volume particularly, but the art of making 
engravings, lithographs, and wood-cuts do, as 
the citizens say, ‘suit and service,” in many 
publications is becoming rather a coarse use of 
the Fine Arts. 

A Romance of a Mince-Pie. D. Bogue. 
AnotHsr small preparation for Christmas, 
which we might notice, possibly to its advan- 
tage, if the Literary Gazette had any readers 
to care for its opinions. 


Chap- 








The Speeches of the Rt. Hon. C, James Fox, in 
the House of Commons. 8yo. Pp. 862. 
Aylott and Jones. 

Tue eloquence poured out by one of our greatest 
parliamentary orators, during a period of thirty- 
six years, from 1770 to 1806, and a period of 
interest only surpassed by the ten years that 
followed, is remarkable for several important 
suggestions. It shows how the noblest figures 
of speech, worthy to grace an immortal temple, 
may adorn a superstructure not more solid than 
a castle in the air. It shows that the most 
burning bursts of passion may only impart gal- 
vanic action to a dead body. It shows that the 
greatest powers of mind are incompetent to 
grasp the future. It shows how the most glo- 
rious emanations of human intellect are but 
meteor or lightning flashes, illuminating dark- 
ness for a moment without bringing permanent 
light. It shows how deeply mistaken the ablest 
politicians may be; and that the wisest of our 
guides are as liable to miss as to hit the nail 
upon the head. 

And this we say not of Charles James Fox, as 
peculiar to him, nor of any party in the state 
orcountry. Fallible mortals, and fallible theo- 
rists, and fallible leaders, are they all; and blind 
subserviency to any of them is but a will-o-the- 
wisp prostration of the divine sense and inde- 
pendency of man. 

If we look back to the parliamentary debates 
upon any subject, and, more especially, if of 
great national importance, risum teneatis, amici, 
we cannot help bursting into fits of laughter at 
the alarming prophecies, on the one side, never 
brought down, and the glorious anticipations, 
on the other, never fulfilled. Things appear to 
have gone’on in their own way almost as if 
none of the reasons assigned by the speakers, 
as certain motive powers for producing their 
predestinated course, had ever existed. ‘The 
only large prediction within half a century, 
which we can perceive to have been really 
accomplished, was that of the simple Lord 
Liverpool, so hooted and ridiculed at the time, 
viz., the march of a British army to Paris! ! 
L’homme propose mais Dieu dispose, says the 
French adage, which Napoleon daringly dis- 
puted and reversed ; and the more we read of 
these matters, the more must we humble our- 
selves and confess, *‘There is Divinity doth 
— our ends, rough-hew them as we will.” 
™@The reminiscences of the American and 
French wars, revived in this volume and com- 
pared with the existing condition of the three 
countries, are full of wonderful problems. 
America conquered her independence im spite of 
the contempt inspired by the first weak out- 
break at Boston ; and has, within the three-score 
and ten years, measuring a human life, become a 
mighty nation. ‘The English armies were not 
amuhilated in the Peninsula, nor driven into the 


sea, and pursued home and vanquished along 

with their subjugated country; but, on the 

contrary, drove out and vanquished their 
enemies, and entered their capital in triumph, 

Bonaparte did not complete the conquest of 

the world, but was hurled from the height of 

ambition, and fell never to rise again. England 
was not revolutionized, and is not yet a Kepub- 
lic. What the continued Blessings of Peace 
and doctoring may do for her, who can tell ?}— 

Corruptio optimi pessima. 

A striking figure, amid scenes like these, was 
Charles Fox, during the long years to which we 
have referred. Mostly in opposition, but occa- 
sionally a minister, and always an Individual 
and Party Power for aggression, co-operation, 
or coalition, his life and sayings are a grand 
lesson; and yet, we wonder at the whole 
retrospect seeming to possess so much less of 
interest and importance than was attached to 
single events as they occurred. The tremendous 
conflicts and momentous changes which so 
rapidily succeeded the deaths of the great rivals 
Pitt and Fox, make it seem as ifthe Time of 
their immediate successors had swallowed up 
their Time, and turned their wonderful affairs 
into comparatively insignificant blanks, And 
so it is, and ever willbe. The Present, (no 
matter how ignorant) is all-important, render- 
ing the Future little, and the Past less. 

There is a portrait, after Reynolds’s original 
in Holland House; and we have only to advise 
readers to make the best use of the present 
copious volume, and, with all the genius it dis- 
plays, learn that no human being could ever 
deliver his opinions on a multitude of topics for a 
number of years, without betraying sad signs of 
the arrogance and incompetency of Humanity. 

Leonora, A Love Story. 3 vols. Colburn. 
WrirtEen in a happy style, this production 
relates the loves of Tasso and the Princess 
Leonora, from their commencement, at first sight, 
during a festival, through the Poet’s long perse- 
cution at Ferrara, to his death in St. Onuphrio ; 
which last is wrought up in a pathetic manner, 
and with much effect. The descriptions of Italian 
life in the 16th century are in excellent taste, 
and all that touches on the human feelings and 
passions is portrayed in a spirit akin to the truth 
and poetry of the subject. 

Brian O' Linn, or Luck is Everything. By the 
Author of ‘Stories of Waterloo,” “Wild Sports 
in the West,” &c. 3 vols. Bentley. 

Havine enlivened many numbers of Bentley's 

Miscellany, the redoubted, sorely tried, and 

finally fortunate Brian O’ Linn, now walks into 

the world in the accustomed shape of a three 
volume tale. Its vicissitudes and mysteries are 
clothed in the nervous and interesting manner 
for which nearly all the writings of the author 
are remarkable;-and those who have (and who 
are there who have not?) admired his pithy style, 
or able drawing ef characters, and striking evolu- 
tion of incidents, will acknowledge that among 
the constant contributors to periodical literature 
who are apt to write themselves out and become 
feeble and effete, they cannot for a moment class 
the author of Brian O’Linn. With him, at any 
rate, Luck is not everything: but rare energy and 
talent sweep him through his most arduous un- 
dertakings with spirit and success. ‘The poetical 
justice of the conclusion is very effective, and the 
counterpart of the Countess of Macclesfield (the 
mother of Savage), though previously disposed of, 
comes out wonderfully, with the slight touch 
here given to it. The Dwarf, the Borderer, the 
villain Hunsgate, and the lesser wretches, poor 

Mary Hargrave, &c., &c., &c., are all painted 

with infinite skill and truth. 

Woman's Worth. Pp. 224. Second Edition, 

Stevens and Co, 

A vary laudable effort to raise the female cha- 

ractér to its truco position in all the trials and 
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The History of England: from the text of Hume 
and Smollett, &c. By Thomas Gaspey, Esq. 
‘Author of the Pictorial History of Pomes. 
Parte I.andII, 4to. J.andF. ‘Vallis. 

Wrtu engravings after West, Hamilton, Smirke, 

Northcote, Tresham, Stothard, and other eminent 

artists, representing interesting historical passages 

this popular publication follows the authors above 
named (in these two parts, to the year 1347), and 
skilfully abbreviates, and impartially annotates 

them. ‘Some of the engravings are not of a 

superior order; though, perhaps, considering 

their number, and the price of the publication, 
better than could have been expected in costly 
original productions; and the death of Lord 

Robert anners, in 1757, by Stothard, is, both as 

a composition and work of art, worthy of the 

whole charge. The subjects embrace all times, 

and with the easy and well written text are suffi- 

ciently calculated to recommend the History to a 

wide circulation. 

The Parlour Library, XU. The Emigrants of 
Ahidarra. By W. Carleton, Esq. London 
and Belfast, Simms and Mc. Intyre. 

A Genuine Irish tale, by one of the foremost of 

Ireland's novelists, in this cheap shape, is a 

public boon; and the more to be prized since 

the work itself draws such truthful and striking 
pictures of the country, and lays bare the most 
of those causes which have led to the misery 
and degradation of the people. Mr. Carleton’s 


lively and living delineations of the people of 


every class are worth a whole session of Parlia- 

mentary debates; and, if considerately viewed, 

may point the way to many improvements in 

their condition, all contributing to national pros- 

perity and happiness, 

The Life and Writings of Solomon. Pp. 106. 
J. Mason. 

A nice little book, giving us the life of the King 

of Israel, and a selection of his wise sayings. 

Shakspeare for Schools. Pp. 72. Relie and 

Fletcher. 
PassaGes judiciously chosen and noted for 
young people to commit to memory. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

THER ARCTIO EXPEDITIONS. 
H.M.S. Prover, which, as we have before stated, 
is intendéd to go to the relief of Sir John 
Franklin and his brave companions, has completed 
all the necessary preparations, and will sail this 
day (Saturday ), as was originally proposed, trom 
Sheerness. She has been admirably prepared 
in every respect for this service, through the zeal 
and energy of the Dockyard authorities of that 
place. She will touch at Plymouth on her way 
down Channel, and we give this final notice 
to those who may have triends in Sir John 
Franklin's Expedition, to whom they may wish 
to have letters conveyed, that they must 
send them under cover to Lieut. Moore, of 
H.M.S. Plover, Plymouth, so as to get there 
before Saturday next. 


F Mr. Walter Mantell’s Collection of Fossil Bones 
of the extinct Ostrich-like Birds of New Zealand, 
—We noticed, a short time since, the discovery 
of fragments of egg-shells of the gigantic struthi- 
ous birds of New Zealand, by Mr.; Walter Man- 
tell. The large and highly interesting collection 
of the bones of these extinct bipeds, formed by 
this enterprising young gentleman, during an 
expedition into the interior of the country from 
Wellington, has just been received by his father, 
Dr. Mantell. it consists of upwards of 800 
bones of various parts of the skeleton of most 
of the species of Moa or Dinornis, already 
described byjProfessor Owen ; and some belong- 
ing to other genera of bizds, probably to the 
Dodo, ‘or Apteryx, or some related forms. In 
this rich collection are some of the most precious 
relics of this bird that have reached Europe, 





namely, the skulls with the mandibles or beaks 
of two species of Dinornis, and of some other 
birds, These, together with the other novelties 
in the collection, will be described by Professor 
Owen, whose previous admirable researches, and 
beautiful deductions on the structure and phy- 
siology of the extinct struthious birds, have 
rendered the subject peculiarly his own. 
Associated with the birds’ bones were those of 
Seals, and of one or more species of dog. ‘The 
specimens were chiefly found imbedded in loose 
sand,—a kind of volcanic detritus,—and were in 
a remarkably fine state of preservation, bearing 
no marks of having been exposed to alluvial 
action, and being.as light and porous as if they 
had been carefully dried. 

CHEMICAL SOCIETY, 

December 6.—The President in the chair. The 
following papere were read “On the Istent 
heat of Vapours,”’ by ‘Thomas Andrews, M.D. 
Dr. Andrews after reviewing the labours of pre- 
vious investigators and describing the apparatus 
employed by him in these experiments, details 
at length the series of investigations of which 
the following is the summary : 

Latent Heat 
for 1 Gramme 
Water 1-000 ‘C. 555-0 

NT q 202-40 

Bromine 45°60 
Protochloride of Phosphorus 0-209 ‘ 51-42 
Bichloride of Tin 0-148 30°53 
Sulphuret of Carbon “Sig iy’ 86°67 
Sulphuric Ether ...5.....- OSIT | 349 90°45 
Iodic Ether — * 46°87 
Oxalic Ether “* j 7212 
Acetic Ether . “6 92°68 
Formic Ether “48. D4 105°30 
Methylic Alcohol “61: me 263-70 
lodide of Methyle ... "LOX ‘ 1607 
Acetate of Methyle . vee OF a 2 
Formiate of Methyle "! 32" 117-10 








“On the preparation of Kreatine and the 
proportion ot that substance contained in differ- 
ent kinds of flesh and fish,” by W. Gregory, M.D. 
After cursorily alluding to professor Liebig’s in- 
vestigations on this subject, and describing the 
method adopted for its separation, the author 
proceeds to describe his own modifications of 
this process, and the precautions necessary to 
insure success and avoid loss of product. The 
results obtained by Professor Liebig and Dr. 
Gregory, from the 1000 parts of material, are as 
follow : 

Lichig Gregory 
3-200 321 
— 0 895 
0-697 peta 
- OF720 — 
1-395 
0-825 
0-007 
Y . 1-38 
Iladdock O-614 
Brill. 0 700 
Herring. oe 1-324 

Dr. Gregory is inclined to think that the 
amount of Kreatinine present increases as that of 
Kreatine diminishes; and thatit is, in great part 
at least, formed from the Kreatine during~ the 
process for the extraction of that body. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
NUMIBMATIC SOCIETY. 

Thursday, Dec, 23.—Mr. W.D. Haggard, Presi- 
dent, in the chair. A communication was read 
from the President on a medal of the iong forgot- 
ten Chevalier d’Eon, bearing on the obverse his 
bust with the legend ‘* Madame d’Eon,”’ and on 
the reverse an inscription shewing his rank and 
titles, with the date 1777. He was (as may be 
remembered) born Oct. 6th, 1723, and pursued 
his studies at the Mazarine College, where he dis- 
tinguished himself and was received a Doctor of 
Civil Law. He also cultivated a taste for litera- 
ture and the fine arts, published several } 
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the Army, and joined the Dragoons of Aute- 
champs. He afterwards became the French 
Minister in England. His not giving up his ap- 

ointment when ordered to do so by the king of 
Piasite caused his ruin, and he died in obscurity 
in London. 

Mr. Bergue read a paper from Mr, Lindsay, of 
Cork, on some tracings of early Norwegian and 
Danish coins, with some remarks.on their resem- 
blance to early English and Anglo-Norman 
money. 

Mr. Webster exhibited a remarkable gold 
British coin, found between Saltwood Castle and 
Bergrave House, near Hythe, Kent; a penny of 
Henry VI., having a fleur-de-lis mint mark ; and 
a groat of Edward IV., bearing the usual legend, 
but having the R in the king’s name omitted, 
and ending FRANCY. 

Mr. Roach Smith read an extract from a letter 
from the Hon. R, C. Neville, giving an account 
of a discovery of nearly 200 large brass coins at 
Chesterford, where, on the site of the ancient 
Roman station, Mr. Neville has, as we have be- 
fore stated, been making excavations. The coins 
are of Vespasian, Trajan, Hadrian, Sabina, Pius, 
Aurelius, and Faustina Senior. They were dis- 
covered under the following circumstances, as 
narrated by Mr, Neville :—** On Thursday last, 
the 17th inst., I was engaged in superintending 
my own labourers, who are at present excavating 
near the Boro’ ditch, Chesterford, at the north 
end of the Boro’ field, when some labourers em- 
ployed in digging ballast for the railway, a little 
more to the north of mine, came unexpectedly 
upon a skeleton, -by which had been placed a 
small black cinerary urn of unusually fine work- 
manship, containing a second brass coin of Trajan 
in good condition, with 4 in large brass by its 
side, one of which is a very fine Sabina, By the 
side of these was a bronze ladle, pierced as if for 
liquid frankincense. This contained 30 large 
brass coins, and around and above was a vast 
heap in the same metal. In all I got 192, and allin 
a fine state of preservation. Mr. Smith stated a 
detailed account would be furnished to a future 
meeting. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR THE 
ENSUING WEEK, 
Monday,—Entomological, 8, p.m —Pathological, 8, p.m. 
Wednesday.— Geological, 84, p.m. 
Thursday.—Zovlogical, 3, pan.—Royal, 8}, p.m.—Anti- 
quaries, 8, p.m. 
Friday.—Botanical, 8, p.m. 
i Saturday.—Asiatic, 2, p.m, — Westminster Medical, 
, p.m, 








FINE ARTS. 
Roberts’ Sketches in Egypt and Nubia. 
Parts IX & X. F.G. Moon, 

Tus double part is really a superb number of 
Roberts’ Sketches, and we hardly know whcthcr 
to give the greater praise to the larger views, or 
the vignettes, for all are most artistical and 
beautiful. Of the vignettes: the first is a very 
picturesque drawing of a very clumsy Persian 
** Water - wheel; the next, a warm and 
delicious bit of landscape of the ‘Isle of Philoe,”’ 
followed by “ Part of the Hall of Columns at 
Karnak ;” again by “ Parts of a ‘Temple on the 
Island of Bigge,” a ruined arch and sweet y 
drawn ; and a light and pretty sketch of the 
ruins of the ‘'lemple of Medamout.” The 
last of the vignettes is the “‘femple of A’Mada 
at Hassaia,”’ a sweep landscape, and taken from 
a charming point of view; it is lovely. With so 
much to say of the little pictures, how are we to 
sufficiently commend the griat ones? ‘The mas- 
Sive gateway of the Theban Temple, with tle 
well grouped figures; the dreary prcmontories 
of Hadgar Silsilis, wth the moonlight on 
the waters, and the quaint wing-like sail- 
Karnac at first i: wing 
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it grows day by day, and it has so many prett 
ways; only look how it is siting at on ened 

“Tam an old trooper, slashed, and hacked, 
and scarred; I have lived among the Cossacks 
and all sorts of marauders; have held inter- 
course with Bedouins and Contrabandista; I 
have seen storms, revylts, and battles; have 
passed through many of the trials of life, and 
am pretty well hardened against momentary 
impressions ; but I must confess that I now 
grew weak as a child, and the tears rolled down 
over my cheeks. I could not support such 
misery, and soon withdrew, 

“Some monthslater, Icameto Helgoland again. 
The red rock was no longer hung with green,— 
it was covered with snow as with a fresh white 
pall, I asked immediately after'I'rine; and was 
I hastened thither ; 

ut this time I did not find her; for she, too, 
now sleeps, long and soundly, beneath the snow, 
beside her Steffen. When nature’s white 
shroud has disappeared, her grave will deck 
itself with fragrant violets and with fresh green 
turf ; andthis is the uniform of hope. It signifies 
resurrection. And their love will arise from out 
the earth, just as death was forced to surrender 
the body from the waves. And then both will 
sleep no more; but will awake, and live, and 
love each other for ever.” 

Our Street. By Mr. M. A, Titmarsh, 

Chapman and Hall 


Our Street is perambulated and the character of, 


its inhabitants drawn with all the tact and point 
of Titmarsh Thackeray, asafitting companion to 
Msr. Perkins’ Ball. The sketches are slight, but 
full of life and reality. The inquisitive old 
maid, the prying and pilfering landlady, the 
sychophantic and enthusiastic artists, the bully- 
ing sea-captain, the puseyite and orthodox 


~ parsons, the lion, the purse-proud upstarts, the 


uafortunate speculator, the gay lady whom 
nobody knows, the Fairfax family, and others, 
are all touched off with that acuteness which 
shows how closely the author can study, and 
how humourously represent the every-day folk 
of the world about him. The pencil too goes 
hand in hand With the pen, and a good hour’s 
entertainment will be found in these very smart 
and lively pages. The footmen and boys of the 
street, the man in possession, the happy family, 
and the street courtship are‘among the cleverest 
specimens, but the whole is so amusing and 
sparkling, that we can hardly select best bits. 

Lhe Triumph of Woman: a Christmas Story. By 

Charles Roweroft. Pp. 271. Parry and Co. 

Tue lovely daughter of a doughty astronomer 
is the heroine of this romantic tale. The in- 


habitant of another planet (in which there are | b 


no females) who visits the Earth and becomes 
enamoured of her, plays the part of her devoted 
lover. His adventures in various parts of the 
world, resembling those of Asmodeus upon his 
Two Sticks, are ainusing and characteristic: and 
what between the super-natural fable, and the 
natural scenes and occurrences so pleasingly in- 
corporated with it, the volume is quite deserving 
of a full share of the favour which must be 
divided among the large competing number of 
literary Christmas Gifts. 

Fortune and Fortitude. By Thomas, Miller, 
Author of “Rural Sketches,” &. Pp. 185. 
Darton and Co. 

Tuis new tale, by the popular hand of Mr. Mil- 

ler, in the pictorial part illustrates with neat 

wood cuts many of the public buildings of Lon- 
don which are mentioned in the story; and, in 
the letter-press, gives the lives of two boys, after 
the manner of Hogarth’s “'Two Apprentices,” 
to contrast the success of industry and good con- 
duct, against the miscry attendant upon idleness 
and vice. . The lesson is a useful one; and the 
fidelity of the author’s sketches from the life are 
well known, We might remark, perhaps, that 
for some passages the pencil is better ited than 





the pen, since there are certain persons and 
scenes ineligible for the details of description, 
though not offensive to the moral taste on the 
canvas—the monster, to be hated, need only to 
be seen. : 

My Own Annual, By Mark Merriwell. Chap- 

man and Hall. 

A HUNDRED, wood-cuts ; all sorts of letter-press, 
and, in short, a nice Boy Medley. But—(nvo 
buts) the line doth seem to lengthen out to the 
“crack of doom.” We do not say of this little 
volume particularly, but the art of making 
engravings, lithographs, and wood-cuts do, as 
the citizens say, ‘‘suit and service,” in many 
publications is becoming rather a coarse use of 
the Fine Arts. 

A Romance of a Mince-Pie. D. Bogue. 
Anotusr small preparation for Christmas, 
which we might notice, possibly to its advan- 
tage, if the Literary Gazette had any readers 
to care for its opinions. 








The Speeches of the Rt. Hon. C, James Fox, in 
the House of Commons. 8yo. Pp. 862. 
Aylott and Jones. 

Tue eloquence poured out by one of our greatest 
parliamentary orators, during a period of thirty- 
six years, from 1770 to 1806, and a period of 
interest only surpassed by the ten years that 
followed, is remarkable for several important 
suggestions. It shows how the noblest figures 
of speech, worthy to grace an immortal temple, 
may adorn a superstructure not more solid than 
a castle in the air. It shows that the most 
burning bursts of passion may only impart gal- 
vanic action to a dead body. It shows that the 
greatest powers of mind are incompetent to 
grasp the future. It shows how the most glo- 
rious emanations of human intellect are but 
meteor or lightning flashes, illuminating dark- 
ness for a moment without bringing permanent 
light. It shows how deeply mistaken the ablest 
politicians may be; and-that the wisest of our 
guides are as liable to miss as to hit the nail 
upon the head. 

And this we say not of Charles James Fox, as 
peculiar to-him, nor of any party in the state 
or country. Fallible mortals, and fallible theo- 
rists, and fallible leaders, are they all; and blind 
subserviency to any of them is but a will-o-the- 
wisp prostration of the divine sense and inde- 
pendency of man. 

If we look back to the parliamentary debates 
upon any subject, and, more especially, if of 
great national importance, risum teneatis, amici, 
we cannot help bursting into fits of laughter at 
the alarming prophecies, on the one side, never 
rought down, and the glorious anticipations, 
on the other, never fulfilled. Things appear to 
have gone on in their own way almost as if 
none of the reasons assigned by the speakers, 
as certain motive powers for producing their 
predestinated course, had ever existed. The 
only large prediction within half a century, 
which we can perceive to have been really 
accomplished, was that of the simple Lord 
Liverpool, so hooted and ridiculed at the time, 
viz., the march of a British army to Paris! ! 
L’homme propose mais Dieu dispose, says the 
French adage, which Napoleon daringly dis- 
puted and reversed ; and the more we read of 
these matters, the more must we humble our- 
selves and confess, *‘There is Divinity doth 
a our ends, rough-hew them as we will.” 
™@The reminiscences of the American and 
French wars, revived in this volume and com- 
pared with the existing condition of the three 
countries, are full otf wonderful problems. 
America conquered her independence im spite of 
the contempt inspired by the first weak out- 
break at Boston ; and has, within the three-score 
and ten years, measuring a human life, become a 
mighty nation. ‘The English armies were not 
annihilated in the Peninsula, nor driven into the 


sea, and. pursued home and vanquished along 

with their subjugated country; but, on the 

contrary, drove out and vanquished their 
enemies, and entered their capital in triumph, 

Bonaparte did not complete the conquest of 

the world, but was hurled from the height of 

ambition, and fell never to rise again. d 

was not revolutionized, and is not yet a Repub- 

lic. What the continued Blessings of Peace 
and doctoring may do for her, who can tell }— 

Corruptio optimi pessima. 

A striking figure, amid scenes like these, was 
Charles Fox, during the long years to which we 
have referred. Mostly in opposition, but, occa- 
sionally a minister, and always an Individual 
and Party Power for aggression, co-operation, 
or coalition, his life and sayings are a grand 
lesson; and yet, we wonder at the whole 
retrospect seeming to possess so much less of 
interest and importance than was attached to 
single events as they occurred. The tremendous 
conflicts and momentous changes which so 
rapidily succeeded the deaths of the great rivals 
Pitt and Fox, make it seem as ifthe Time of 
their immediate successors had swallowed up 
their Time, and turned their wonderful affairs 
into comparatively insignificant blanks, And 
so it is, and ever will be. The Present, (no 
matter how ignorant) is all-important, render- 
ing the Future little, and the Past less, 

There is a portrait, after Reynolds’s original 
in Holland House; and we have only to advise 
readers to make the best use of the present 
copious volume, and, with all the genius it dis- 
plays, learn that no human being could ever 
deliver his opinions on a multitude of topics for a 
number of years, without betraying sad signs of 
the arrogance and incompetency of Humanity. 

Leonora, A Love Story. 3 vols. Colburn. 
Wrirren in a happy style, this production 
relates the loves of Tasso and the Princess 
Leonora, from their commencement, at first sight, 
during a festival, through the Poet’s long perse- 
cution at Ferrara, to his death in St. Onuphrio ; 
which last is wrought up in a pathetic manner, 
and with much effect. The descriptions of Italian 
life in the 16th century are in excellent taste, 
and all that touches on the human feelings and 
passions is portrayed in a spirit akin to the truth 
and poetry of the subject. 

Brian O' Linn, or Luck is Everything. By the 
Author of “Stories of Waterloo,” “Wild Sports 
in the West,”’ &c. 3 vols. Bentley. 

Havine enlivened many numbers of Bentley's 

Miscellany, the redoubted, sorely tried, and 

finally fortunate Brian O’Linn, now walks into 

the world in the accustomed shape of a three 
volume tale. Its vicissitudes and mysteries are 
clothed in the nervous and interesting manner 
for which nearly all the writings of the author 
are remarkable; and those who have (and who 
are there who have not?) admired his pithy style, 
or able drawing of characters, and striking evolu- 
tion of incidents, will acknowledge that among 
the constant contributors to periodical literature 
who are apt to write themselves out and become 
feeble and effete, they cannot for a moment class 
the author of Brian O’Linn. With him, at any 
rate, Luck is not everything: but rare energy and 
talent sweep him through his most arduous un- 
dertakings with spirit and success. ‘The poetical 
justice of the conclusion is very effective, and the 
counterpart of the Countess of Macclesfield (the 
mother of Savage), though previously disposed of, 
comes out wonderfully, with the slight touch 
here given to it. The Dwarf, the Borderer, the 
villain Hunsgate, and the lesser wretches, poor 

Mary Hargrave, &c., &c., &c., are all painted 

with infinite skill and truth. 

Woman's Worth. Pp. 224. Second Edition. 

Stevens and Co, 

A vary laudable effort to raise the female cha- 

ractér to its true position in all the trials and 
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The-History of England : from the text of Hume 
and Smollett, &c. By Thomas Gaspey, Esq. 
‘Author of the Pictorial History of oe 
Pertel.andII, 4to. J.andF. ‘Vallis. 

Win engravings after West, Hamilton, Smirke, 

Northcote, Tresham, Stothard, and other eminent 

artists, representing interesting historical passages 

this popular publication follows the authors above 
named (in these two parts, to the year 1347), and 
skilfully abbreviates, and impartially annotates 

them. Some of the engravings are not of a 

superior order; though, perhaps, considering 

their number, and the price of the publication, 
better than could have been expected in costly 
original productions; and the death of Lord 

Robert Muiisete, in 1767, by Stothard, is, both as 

a composition and work of art, worthy of the 

whole charge. The subjects embrace all times, 

and with the easy and well written text are suffi- 

ciently calculated to recommend the History to a 

wide circulation. 

The Parlour Library, XU. The Emigrants of 
Ahidarra. By W. Carleton, Esq. London 
and Belfast, Simms and Mc. Intyre. 

A GENUINE Trish tale, by one of the foremost of 

Ireland's novelists, in this cheap shape, is a 
blic boon; and the more to be prized since 

the work itself draws such truthful and striking 
pictures of the country, and lays bare the most 
of those causes which have led to the misery 
and degradation of the people. Mr. Carleton’s 
lively and living delineations of the people of 
every class are worth a whole session of Parlia- 
mentary debates; and, if considerately viewed, 
may point the way to many improvements in 
their condition, all contributing to national pros- 
perity and happiness, 

Lhe Life and Writings of Solomon. Pp. 106. 

J. Mason. 

A nice little book, giving us the life of the King 

of Israel, and a selection of his wise sayings. 

Shakspeare for Schools. Pp. 72. Kelte and 

Fletcher. 

PAassaGes aicualy chosen and noted for 

young people to commit to memory. 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

TJik ARCTIO EXPEDITIONS. 
H.M.S. Proven, which, as we have before stated, 
is intendéd to go to the relief of Sir John 
Franklinarid his brave companions, hascompleted 
all the necessary preparations, and will sail this 
day (Saturday ), as was originally proposed, from 
Sheerness. She has been admirably prepared 
in every respect for this service, through the zcal 
and energy of the Dockyard authorities of that 
place. She will touch at Plymouth on her way 
down Channel, and we give this final notice 
to those» who may have triends in Sir John 
Franklin’s Expedition, to whom they may wish 
to have» letters conveyed, that they must 
send ‘them under cover to Lieut. Moore, of 
H.M.S. Plover, Plymouth, so as to get there 
before Saturday next. 





F Mr. Walter Mantell’s Collection of Fossil Bones 
of the extinct Ostrich-like Birds of New Zealand, 
—We noticed, a short time since, the discovery 
of fragments of egg-shells of the gigantic struthi- 
ous of New Zealand, by Mr. “Walter Man- 
tell. The large and liighly interesting collection 
of the bones of these extinct bipeds, formed by 
this enterprising young gentleman, during an 
expedition into the interior of the country from 
Wellington, has just been received by his father, 
Dr. Mantell. 1t consists of upwards of 800 
bones of various parts of the skeleton of most 
of the species of Moa or Dinornis, already 
described by}Professor Owen ; and some belong- 
ing to other genera of birds, probably to the 
Dodd, or Apteryx, or some related forms. In 
this tich collection are some of the most precious 
relics of this bird that have reached Lurope, 





namely, the skulls with the mandibles or beaks 
of two species of Dinornis, and of some other 
birds, These, together with the other novelties 
in the collection, will be described by Professor 
Owen, whose previous admirable researches, and 
beautiful deductions on the structure and phy- 
siology of the extinct struthious birds, have 
rendered the subject peculiarly his own. 
Associated with the birds’ bones were those of 
Seals, and of one or more species of dog. ‘The 
specimens were chiefly touud imbedded in loose 
sand,—a kind of volcanic detritus,—and were in 
a remarkably fine state of preservation, bearing 
no marks of having been exposed to alluvial 
action, and being.as light and porous as if they 
had been carefully dried. 


CHEMICAL SOCIETY. 

December 6.—The President in the chair. The 
following papere were read ‘On the latent 
heat of Vapours,”” by ‘Thomas Andrews, M.D. 
Dr. Andrews after reviewing the labours of pre- 
vious investigators and describing the apparatus 
employed by him in these experiments, details 
at length the series of investigations of which 
the following is the summary : 

Boiling ; Latent Heat 

Point [for 1 Gramme 
Water . 1-000 | 100°C. 535°) 
Alcohol.... ose Ole q 202°40 
Bromine 0-107 . 45°60 
Protochloride of Phosphorus 0-209 p 51-42 
Bichloride of Tin 0-148 30°53 
Sulphuret of Carbon . eee O39 iy 86°67 
Sulphuric Ether .........- OD1T | 34 90°45 
lodic Ether a “ 4 46°87 
Oxalic Ether 457 ‘ 72-12 
Acetic Ether . 4° 92°68 
Formic Ether 485 ode 105°30 
Methylic Alcohol "ol: we 263°70 
lodide of Methyle .......... 0158 a2 16/07 
Acetate of Methyle 0-470 a 120 
Formiate of Methyle........ O470 | 32" 117-10 








“‘On the preparation of Kreatine and the 
proportion of that substance contained in differ- 
ent kinds of flesh and fish,’”’ by W. Gregory, M.D. 
After cursorily alluding to professor Liebig’s in- 
vestigations on this subject, and describing the 
method adopted -for its separation, the author 
proceeds to describe his own modifications of 
this process, and the precautions necessary to 
insure success and avoid loss of product. The 
results obtained by Professor Liebig and Dr. 
Gregory, from the 1000 parts of material, are as 
follow : 

Gregory 
3-21 
0 895 
1-395 
0-825 
0-007 
1-358 
W614 
0 700 
1-324 

Dr. Gregory is inclined to think that the 
amount of Kreatinine present increases as that of 
Kreatine diminishes; and that it is, in great part 
at least, formed from the Kreatine during - the 
process for the extraction of that body. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 
Thursday, Dee, 23.—Mr. W. D. Haggard, Presi- 
dent, in the chair. A communication was read 
from the President on a medal of the iong forgot- 
ten Chevalier d’Eon, bearing on the obverse his 
bust with the legend ‘‘ Madame d’Eon,”’ and on 
the reverse an inscription shewing his rank and 
titles, with the date 1777. He was (as may be 
remembered) born Oct. 5th, 1723, and pursued 
his studies at the Mazarine College, where he dis- 
tinguished himself and was received a Doctor of 
Civil Law. He also cultivated a taste for litera- 
ture and the fine arts, published several works, 


ay | ; t } } , 
and had just rendeéied him } 


political career, wheu he desired te gain glory | 


‘ 


the Army, and joined the Dragoons of Aute- 
champs. He afterwards became the French 
Minister in England. His notgiving up his ap- 
“awsome when ordered to do so by the king of 

‘yance caused his ruin, and he diedin obscurity 
in London. 

Mr. Bergue read a paper from Mr, Lindsay, of 
Cork, on some tracings of early Norwegian and 
Danish coins, with some remarks.on their resem- 
blance to early English and Anglo-Norman 
money. 

Mr. Webster exhibited a remarkable gold 
British coin, found between Saltwood Castle and 
Bergrave House, near Hythe, Kent; a penny of 
Henry VI., having a fleur-de-lis mint mark ; and 
a groat of Edward IV., bearing the usual legend, 
but having the R in the king’s name omitted, 
and ending FRANCY. 

Mr. Roach Smith read an extract from a letter 
from the Hon. R, C. Neville, giving an account 
of a discovery of nearly 200 large brass coins at 
Chesterford, where, on the site of the ancient 
Roman station, Mr. Neville has, as we have be- 
fore stated, been making excavations. The coins 
are of Vespasian, Trajan, Hadrian, Sabina, Pius, 
Aurelius, and Faustina Senior. They were dis- 
covered under the following circumstances, as 
narrated by Mr. Neville :—* On Thursday last, 
the 17th inst., I was engaged in superintending 
my own labourers, who are at present excavating 
near the Boro’ ditch, Chesterford, at the north 
end of the Boro’ field, when some labourers em- 
ployed in digging ballast for the railway, a little 
more to the north of mine, came unexpectedly 
upon a skeleton, -by which had been placed a 
small black cinerary urn of unusually fine work- 
manship, containing a second brass coin of Trajan 
in good condition, with 4 in large brass by its 
side, one of which is a very fine Sabina. By the 
side of these was a bronze ladle, pierced as if for 
liquid frankincense. This contained 30 large 
brass coins, and around and above was a vast 
heap in the same metal. In all I got 192, and allin 
a fine state of preservation. Mr. Smith stated a 
detailed account would be furnished to a future 
meeting. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR THE 
ENSUING WEEK, 
Monday,—Entomological, 8, p.m —Pathological, 8, p.m. 
Wednesday.— Geological, 84, p.m. 
Thursday.—Zoological, 3, pan.—Royal, 8}, p.m.—Anti- 
quaries, 8, p.m. 
Friday.—Botanical, 8, p.m, 
Saturday.—Asiatic, 2, pan. — Westminster Medical, 
; p.m, 








FINE ARTS. 
Roberts’ Sketches in Egypt and Nubia. 
Parts IX & X. F.G. Moon. 

Tus double part is really a superb number of 
Roberts’ Sketches, and we hardly know whethcr 
to give the greater praise to the larger views, or 
the vignettes, for all are most artistical and 
beautiful. Of the vignettes: the first is a very 
picturesque drawing of a very clumsy Persian 
‘** Water - wheel;” the next, a warm and 
delicious bit of landscape of the “Isle of Philoe,”’ 
followed by “ Part of the Hall of Columns at 
Karnak ;” again by “ Parts of a ‘Temple on the 
Island of Bigge,” a ruined arch and sweet y 
drawn ; and a light and pretty sketch of the 
ruins of the “'l'emple of Medamout.” The 
last of the vignettes is the “'femple of A’Mada 
at Hassaia,’”’ a sweep landscape, and taken from 
a charming poiat of view; it is lovely. With so 
much to say of the little pictures, how are we to 
sufficiently commend the griat ones? The mas- 
sive gateway of the Theban Temple, with tle 
well grouped figures; the dreary prcmontories 
of Hadgar Silsilis, wth the’ moonlight on 
the waters, and the quaint wing-like siil- 
jine-boats; Karnac at first impressing 
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in another point of view, exciting the curio- 
sity with its piles of immense blocks of stone, 
some as originally erected, and others strewn 
unshapen on the earth. And the whole con- 
cluded with two views of Medinet Abou—the 
first, a splendid temple, nearly covered with 
sculptured devices, and curious as picturesque; 
the second, an extensive flat, backed by ruins ; 
and again, by an oval-shaped mountain, 
apparently covered with further extraordinary 
remains. There is much to be said in praise of 
the artistical introduction of the lights and 
shades in all these views; some, perhaps, 
deserving more than others, but all excellent, 
and the fasciculus is, altogether, one of the best 
yet published of this superb work. 
The Right Hon, Sidney Herbert, MP. 
P. & D. Colnaghi. 
From a striking likeness by F. Grant, Mr. G. 
R. Ward has produced an excellent engraving of 
this distinguished individual. The head is very 
fine and highly intellectual. 
The Duke of Susser. R. Spencer. 

Is a piece of much masonic interest, representing 
the late Grand Master as embodied in Baily’s 
Statue in Freemason’s Hall. It is well engraved 
by E. R. Whitfield. 

The Tradesman’s Book of Ornamental Designs, 

Part 8. W.S. Orv. 

Continues these useful and beautiful patterns ; 
and will, it is to be hoped, do much to spread a 
taste for superior furniture throughout the coun- 
try; co-operating in this respect with the Go- 
vernment Schools of Design. Several of the late 
parts have been very interesting. 


Tue Art-UNIon AnD THE Boarp or TrapE,— 
A lengthened correspondence has taken place 
between the secretaries of the Board, and the 
secretary of the Art-Union of London, in refer- 
ence to a project for remodelling that Institu- 
tion. Tne proposals of the Board of Trade 
are said to be as follow :—Ist, Mr. Letevre 
requires that all prize works of Art shall be 
8 ‘lected, not by the Prize-gainers, but by a Com- 
m ttee ; or, rather, that a Committee shall make 
tne selection, and the Prize-gainers choose from 
the Selection so made: 2ndly, ‘hat the existing 
plan of engraving some British picture, and pre- 
senting a copy to each subscriber, shall be 
abandoned; that works of a “ superior order’ 
shall be engraved; proofs of which shail be 
given as prizes, and prints of which shall be 
* sold ;”’ but that no subscriber shall receive 
anything beyond his chance of a prize: 3rd, 
‘That ten per cent. shall be deducted from the 
sum subscribed, to be applied to the purchase 
of works of Art to form ‘‘an Exhibition.” To 
these proposals, it is understood, the Committee 
of the Art-Union of London have replied,—re- 
cording a firm, dignified, but respecttul protest 
against them. Ist, ‘They consider that to limit 
the choice of the Prizcholders would be highly 
prejudicial, if not absolutely ruinous, to the 
Society ; that the Society was expressly chartered 
for the distribution. of money-prizes, the money 
to be expended in certain Exhibition rooms : 
and fnrther, that the Board of Trade has 
no power to interfere with this primary con- 
dition under which their charter was ob- 
tained: 2ndly, The Committee explain the 
advantage to British Art of engraving works by 
British artists; they show that they have em- 
ployed the best British engravers; and they 
contend that to withhold prints from subscribers 
would not only be detrimental to Art, as a great 
means of public education, but would strike at 
the root of the Society—destroying it altogether; 
while “‘ the sale of prints” would give it a trading 
character, which they have always eschewed: 
8rdly, They affirm that a deduction of ten per 
cent. for 0 vague an object as the forming an 
Exhibition, could not fail to diminish the tunds, 
amasmuch as the revenue of the Society must be 





proportionate to the temptations they hold out 
in their Prospectus, success depending entirely 
upon public approval; if there were limited 
inducements to subscribe, there would be a 
limited list of subscribers. Further, the Com- 
mittee affirm that the Board of Trade has no 
“power” to dictate to the Society; that its 
orders cannot be enforced, that if they could be, 
and were, enforced, no subscribers would be 
obtained, and that, consequently, the result 
would be to quash an Institution which the 
Legislature and the Crown have, for the best 
purposes, established.— Art Union Journal 

The Vernon Galery.—The Trustees of the 
National Gallery have ‘made their selection 
from the gallery of Robert Vernon, Esq., and 
have accepted for the Nation one hundred and 
sixty pictures. The deed conferring this mag- 
nificent gift upon the British people has been 
executed ; and it now only remains for the 
nation to erect a structure fitted to receive the 
collection. Until this is done, we believe the 
pictures will not be removed from the house of 
the donor, in Pall Mall. Among the one hun- 
dred and sixty pictures, are four of the finest 
works of Turner; of examples of Etty, there 
are six; of Eastlake, two; of Maclise, two; of 
Mulready, three: of Uwins, two: of Landseer, 
six; of Briggs, two; of Stanfield, four; of 
Collins, three ; of Chalon, one; of Leslie, three ; 
of Webster, two; of Calcott, seven; of Wilkie, 
tiree ; of Jones, two; of Lance, three; of E. 
M. Ward, three; of Sydney Cooper, two; of 
F, Googall, two; of Sir Joshua, one; of Gains- 
borough, two. It is unnecessary to state, that 
these are not only examples of the best masters 
of our school; they are, with scarcely an ex- 
ception, the best productions of the several 
artists—the works of their best time—selected 
with the nicest judgment and the keenest appre- 
ciation of excellence. ‘The trustees were em- 
powered by Mr. Vernon to take the whole 
collection, or te reject such as they pleased ; 
they rejected but few, and these were chiefly 
small and subordinate works or sketches,— Art 
Union Journal, : 








THE DRAMA. 

The generality of the Christmas pieces this 
year manifest a continued declension in this 
species of entertainment, and dissappoint the 
hopes of the Young London, with whom the 
streets swarm in every direction. In olden 
times, and the Farley dynasty, months were 
given to the concoction of the Pantomime, and 
tricks and changes were matured for the ap- 
proaching ensemble. Now they are most hurried, 
and consequently neither well arranged, nor 
smoothly executed. And another cause of 
failure is the commission of raw inexperienced 
persons to invent and get up these spectacles — 
clever enough fellows in their own way, though 
somewhat addicted to wear their wit threadbare 
before it is demanded for repetition under a 
theatrical form. Smart Boys can let off Squibs 
and Crackers egregiously ; but it wants a 
thorough Pyrotechnist to make a grand display 
of Fireworks. 

Drury-lane demands our first notice, and we 
might dismiss King Gold with the simple state- 
ment that he is tinsel, a bad sovereign, a counter- 
feit, but that the management have surrounded 
him with beautiful scenery. This joint produc- 
tion of Alfred Crowquill and Albert Smith, is, 
in truth, a dead failure, without invention, point, 
plot, or originality, not a redeeming point; 
though we are bound to confess that in the dad- 
ness Albert Smith’s scenes have the dest of it.— 
Nothing can be more stupid; and. we can only 
feel regret that so professed a Wit should have 
so lavish an expenditure bestowed upon such 
rubbish as his share of the Drury-lane panto- 
mine. 

Haymarket—A grand burlesque spectacle, 





— 
called the ‘ World Underground, or the Golden 
Flute and the Brazen Waters,’ by Messrs. : 
ABeckett and Lemon,” formed the holiday fare 
here. The piece contains many laughable hits 
at past events of the year, one of the most suc- 
cessful was the character ‘ Brass,’’ (Mrs. 
Keeley), threatening “to die on the floor of the 
house’ in the manner described in another 
house by an honourable member. Miss Hor- 
ton’s singing added mainly to the suecess of the 
burlesque; her imitation of Alboni was very 
clever and amusing. The scenery is excellent, 
especially one in the Watteau style, in which 
the characters are dressed like the beautiful little 
Dresden China Shepherds and Shepherdesses. It 
was perfectly successful, and is amusing enough. 

Princess’s.—The Boxing-night audience were 
amused here by a pantomime by Mr. Rodwell, 
called Old Father Time, or Harlequin and the 
Four Seasons. The Old Father, surrounded by 
his servant-girls, the Hours, looks through the 
telescope of futurity, and predicts strange things 
to come; such as ‘* Pennsylvania bonds paid in 
solid gold.” ‘The Hours, wearied by monotony, 
threaten to strike, when the Four Seasons dis- 
agreeing, occupy the attention of Father Time, 
who separates them into Quarters of the Year, 
A maiden and her lover, with a fierce baron and 
a cruel father, make the love-plot, and then 
follow some beautiful scenes of the Seasons. 
The disasters of the lovers are soon relieved by 
the transportation of the Genius Pantomime, and 
the fun begins, The tricks went well, but do 
not contain anything very novel ; the whole has, 
however, been exccedingly well got up, and the 
piece was very favourably received. 

Lyceum.—Mr. Planché has furnished the bur- 
lesque at this house frum his old treasury, the 
tales of the Countess D’ Anois, and is as success- 
ful with the ‘‘ Golden Branch,” ashe was withthe 
‘“* Fair One with the Golden Locks.” ‘The piece 
has been put upon the stage in a manner that 
out-Vestrises Vestris; it is superbly mounted. 
Full of quiet and clever hits at current events, 
eapitally acted, just long enough without being 
too long, it is one of the most amusing of the 
Christmas entertainments. All the performers 
engaged in it are deserving high praise, but 
Miss Kathleen Fitzwilliam commands the first 
plaee. Her singing is very sweet and pretty, and 
her acting very naive. 

Adetphi,—An. “ italian Pantomime,” was the 
novelty here, in which Mr, Paul Legrand made 
his first appearance in England. His comic 
action is most finished, and that all the dumb 
show was not appreciated must be attributed to 
the want of taste in the audience, for we are 
bound to say, that Pierrot the Married Man, and 
Polichinello the Gay single fellow, met with only 
equivocal success, notwithstanding the admir- 
able acting of Mr. Legrand and Mr. C. J. Smith, 
and the help of beautiful scenery, and handsome 
costume. It is, however, very clever, and de- 
serves a better fate than it has met with. 

Olympic.—Yhis little theatre opened for the 
season under new management on Monday, and 
we regret that the first step should have been 
the now too common error of exaggerating all 
that had been done previous to opening the doors 
to the public. The house has been neatly deco- 
rated, is well lighted, and has a cheerful aspect, 
but it is not a ‘‘Duke’s Drawing Room,” and 
it would have been wisdom not to have opened 
the theatre till the Pantomime had been more 
fully rehearsed. It went very slowly ; but we 
believe we are to expect better things next week. 

Sadler’s Wells. —Harlequin Jack and the Bean 
Stalk, Mr. Greenwood’s holiday fare, contains 
rather more than the usual amount of droll 
tricks, tumbles, and sudden changes, which, 
combined with the really beautiful scenery, bids 
fair to render it one of the most popular panto- 
mimes. Amongst the transformations are several 
on the state of Ireland, one of which is very 
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pretty and ingenious. A large packing case, on 
which is inscribed ‘‘a Cure for the evils of Ire- 
land,” is touched by the magic wand of Harle- 
guin and becomes a floral temple, out of which 
comes Industry, attended by a crowd of happy 
peasantry. Would that the lesson could have its 
effect! ‘There are many other fair pantomimic 
hits, as at Shakspere’s House, Cruikshank’s 
Bottle, &c.; but the greatest attraction of the 
pantomime is the performance of an infant clown, 
apparently not more than three years old, whose 
feats of tumbling and display of humour are very 
original and amusing. 

Marylebone.—Mrs. Warner has not disgraced 
her management with her pantomime of Eyes, 
Nose, and Mouth, which is full of bustle and life, 
from first to last; indeed, it is one of the best 
and most amusing of this sort of entertainment 
we have seen for years. The introduction 
sparkles with wit, and after the transformations, 
the tricks, changes, and fun never flag for a 
moment. The masks are grotesque in the ex- 
treme, the scenery and appointments most beau- 
tiful and appropriate, and with very olever 
Harlequin, Columbine, Clown and Pantaloon, 
the pantomime is all that can be-wished for by 
children in the Christmas-time ; nor would we 
discourage ‘children of a larger growth’ from 
payi g the “compliments of the season’’ to 

ay in her pretty little theatre. She 
will find them plenty of entertainment. 

Astley’ s.—Dr. Syntax has furnished the ground 
on which the equine pantomime at Astley’s has 
been built ; and as the house is altogether well 
furnished, and its inhabitants of the merry mood 
a very pleasant, showy, and entertaining pan- 
tomine isthe result. ‘Che scenery and appoint- 
ments are good and appropriate, and the clown a 
very clever one. 

The Westminster Play.—The Westminster piay 
is usually represented on three nights, the first 
of which is looked upon as a dress rehearsal, 
the latter two as fair subjects for criticism, if 
indeed it would be fair to criticise severely, 
amateurs under 19, performing ancient man- 
ners and customs inadead language. The play 
performed in its order this year, was the Adel- 
phi, of Terence, one of that author’s few remain- 
ing numerous translations of the 108 Greek 
pia s of Menander, whose productions ‘were s0 

ighly appreciated at Athens, subsequently to 
the tragic period. These plays were established 
by Queen Elizabeth, on the re-foundation of the 
college by that Sovercign, after many political 
and religious changes, and constituted the com- 
mencement of the Christmas festivities. Thus 
they have endured through a period of 257 years 
uninterruptedly (the case of the death of any 
of the royal family excepted), till last year, on 
Dr. Buckland’s appointment to the Deanery of 
Wesminister, when an attempt was made by that 

entleman to abolish the ancient custom. This, 

owever, was resisted (as we learn) by 600 gen- 
tlemen who had been edueated at the school, 
and the Adelphi was performed in course. 
Mr. Williams, (son of Mr. Justice Williams, and 
Captain of the School,) performed Demea, com- 
bining with admirable tact the roughness of a 
man unused to town life, with the characteristic 
moroseness and irascibility of disposition by 
which the contrast is formed; in the last 
scene Mr, Williams threw much manner and 
bitterness into the part; his enunciation was 
peculiarly correct and audible. Micio was 
taken by Mr. Smart, and well did he sustain 
that very long part, in which he was wonderfully 
perfect. Itisacharacter which Young or Farren 
would have performed well, though perhaps 
differently, Mr. Somerset, as the fop Zschinus, 
with his curling hair, was as perfect a mincing 
dandy rake as might be met with, forming a con- 
trast to his brother Ctesipho, (Mr Burton) the 
yous country gentleman in a crop and un- 

ashionable dress, leaning on his brother, and 





applying to him for aidon all occasions; he 
wishes to attain a certain end, but his brother 
must devise the means and assist him to execute 
the plan, Mr. Burton’s slouch was very good. 
Hegio is a strictly moral, sententious, and grave 
character; his brow furrowed with misfortune, 
and his dress scrupulously neat, clean, and plain. 
He is the serious character in the piece, and 
Mr. Forshall, at 18, appears indeed to have 
all the seriousness adapted to the character of 
the protector of Sostrata, whose acting, in this 
very difficult part was beyond praise, at once 
so impassioned and dignified, that most actresses 
might fairly take a lesson from Mr. Clapcot. 
Geta, her slave, was performed by Mr. Nichol- 
son, who supported the cause of his mistress as 
if he really felt it. The scene in which he in- 
veighs against schinus and Syrus, drew down 
repeated applause. Sannio was taken by Mr. 
Armitstead, whose view of the character we 
think correct. It was to bully as long as he 
was not bullied, and then knock under when 
knocked down, and in all ways to make himself 
the laughing stock of the audience, and induce 
the feeling of, “It serves him-right, villain that 
heis!’’ Canthara was particularly well dressed, 
nor would any one, in the old woman of 70, 
have discovered the boy. ‘The intonation of 
voice was particularly happy, and the costume, 
which was perfectly classical, has endured to 
the present day in the island of Naxos. Dromo 
had nothing to do, Parmeno and the Tibdicina 
nothing to say; they however acted their dumb 
parts with tact, and looked their characters. 

The prologue, in most chaste iambics, and 
spoken by Mr. Williams in the cdliege cos- 
tume, was, in many passages very affecting, 
and formed a contrast to the levity of the 
epilogue ; the attempted abolition and reyvi- 
val of the play was alluded to, and the death of 
the Archbishop of York, the oldest patron of the 
edllege, of which he was formerly a scholar, and 
which was the stepping-stone to his subsequent 
promotion in the Church. 

Upon the whole there appeared nothing want- 
ing, certainly not in classical taste or scholarlike 
execution. For this the head master deserves 
the greatest praise, and it shews that Mr. Lid- 
dell is the elegant as well as profound scholar 
for which his great work, the Greek Lexicon, has 
obtained him so deserving a reputation. 

On Thursday, Prince Albert attended the 
fourth representation, was ceremoniously re- 
ceived, and the repetition went off with the 
utmost ¢clat. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 


THE THREE MEETINGS, 
I saw her ’mid the festive throng, 
Where love and beauty met; 
Her large, dark eyes were filled with scorn, 
And passionate regret. 
Bright graceful beings flitted by, 
Rich music breath’d around, 
But in her worn and tortur’d breast 
Woke no responsive sound. 
She turned aside, and from her cheeks, 
The hot tears dash’d away ; 
It were not meet, her griefs should cloud, 
A beauty’s bridal day. 
’T was only when he breathed farewell, 
A slight convulsive start, 
Spite of her studied calm, betray’d 
The anguish of her heart. 
Few years elapsed—we met again— 
Her brow was scath’d with care, 
The hectic flush upon her cheek 
Reveal’d her soul’s despair. 
Those speaking eyes, downcast and dim 
With agony, were rife ; 
Sorrow had wrought the work of time, 
And this, the world call’d life. 
Once more I gaz’d upon that form, 
Pale, motionless, it lay. 
Genius flashed not from those dark orbs; 
T’en love had passed away. 
No anguish dwelt on that pure brow, 
On those pale lips no breath ; 
But heavenly lasting Peace was there, 
And this, the world cal’d death, 





SHAKSPERE'S VIOLETS. 
“ Like the sweet south 
That breathes upon a bank of violets 
Stealing and giving odour.” 
Sweet VioLeTs—the morning bids 
Ye ope your silken eyes, 
And shake the moisture from your lids, 
That thus as sparkling lies 
As star of dew 
On heaven's blue, 
Or atom of the skies !— 
Unclose those velvet lids, and see 
Who comes by Avon’s stream ; 
The light of whose divinity 
Would break an angel’s dream !— 
*Tis Shakspere dips 
Your purple lips 
In inspiration’s beam !|— 
Oh ! gifted flowers, oh! glorious hues,— 
The golden morning saith— 
Oh! magic of the poet’s muse 
That triumphs over death, 
And keeps the mind 
Of all mankind 
Still listening to his breath |— 
The altars of great Jove are gone, 
So earthly idols bend ;— 
The pyramids shall one by one 
Beneath the sands descend ;— 
But ye, sweet flowers, 
Shall wreathe the hours 
Of man,—till Nature end! 
Wake, violets, ye virgin throng ! 
Awake, renown to claim ;— 
New married to immortal song 
New linked to Shakspere’s fame ; 
‘The world shall bless 
That loveliness, 
Which shrines so dear a name ! 
CHARLES SWAIN, 


SUMMER RAIN, 


GENTLE dew, not vainly art thou sent, 
Oh! not alone to cheer the drooping flower 
And thirsty land with its long yearning spent, 
But o’er ahwman heart that inly grieves 
Hast thou the greater and the nobler power. 


Sweet spirit, stirring all the joyous leaves, 
Thy tiny footsteps, like a Fairy train, 
Go softly stealing by the lattice eaves, 
Or lightly dash upon the casement pane, 
Whispering the rose, in language she doth know, 
For her fair face is turn’d to thee again, 
A pleasant song thy wondrous music weaves, 
For beauty’s child, so lately faint and low, 
Bless’d in thy coming she methinks doth rise 
With mantling cheek and joy-inspiring eyes ! 
What is thy secret power, sweet Summer Rain ? 
Oh, art thou not the tear of Pity shed 
From its pure feunt within a mortal breast 7 
Life’s truest balm the word of kindness spread 
In darken’d homes where sorrow seeketh rest, 
The dew of fond Affection deeply blest 
Above its own, in lavish freedom pour’d, 
Or Mercy’s gift to prayer and thankfulness 
When health and peace united are restored. 


These, like heaven’s moisture on the lifeless land, 
Creation’s flower the folded mind expand, 

‘Till with the freshen’d herb we turn and bless 
A power unseen, for happy days renewed 
In our ‘accepted songs of Gratitude. 


MaBIAN, 


PHALANTUS, 


From Sparta when Phalantus roved, 
Dooin’d by a God’s decree, 

In stranger lands, with those he loved, 
A wanderer to be; 

A homeless, restless, wretched man, 
Until he might descry 

(So great Apollo’s edict ran,) 
Rain from a cloudless sky. 


Depressed by long and anxious thought, 
And dreary, vague alarms, 

The presence of his wife he sought, 
And slumbered in her arms. 


Smiling to think of this relief, 
She watched him as he slept, 
Till recollection of his grief, 
O’ercame her, and she wept. 
At length, with murmurs low, and sighs, 
The bonds of sleep he broke, 
Look’d upwards at her tearful eyes, 
And thus he, joyful, spoke. 
* Here, here, my Athra, willl rest, 
No longer forced to roam, 
The sunny shower bedews thy breast, 
And marks it for my home,” 
G. W, T. 
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POREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
FRANCE, 
- Paris, December 28th, 1847. 

Tae Countess Guiccioli, with you as with us, 
must still excite some degree of interest, when 
we recal to mind her association with your great 
though unhappy poet. She is just married to 
one of our richest ‘peers, M. de Boissy, whose 
fortune, although a little embarrassed, amounts 
to no less than £16,000 a year. M. de Boissy is 
one of those very rare members of the house of 
peers who allow themselves to side in the slight- 
est possible degree with the opposition. He is 
teasing, quarrelsome, obstinate; and his fre- 
quent disputes with the Chancellor (M. Pas- 
quier,) are much relished by our newspaper 
readers. Owing probably to a natural spirit of 
contradiction, he invited his two intimate 
enemies, MM. Pasquier and Decaze, to be the 
only witnesses of his marriage. As you might 
imagine, they refused to do him this little ser- 
-viee, which would have had some appearance 
cf revenge; and M. Pasquier only gave vent 
to one single little epigram, as a sort of anodyne 
to himself, and although bitter, perfectly 
polite, as the unkind sayings of a gentleman 
should be. When M. de Boissy notitied 
his resolution. “Ah, dear count,” said 
Pasquier, “I congratulate you..,.. . Tell 
me, is the future countess distantly related to 
that Guiccioli in whose praise Kyron wrote 
formerly such charming verse?’ M. de Boissy, 
however, accepts with a species of pride the 
inheritance of your illustrious poct. His para- 
doxical mind conceives that there is a distant 
reflection of the glory which is yielded to genius, 
shed over the man who connects himself to it, 
however singular in its nature that tie may be. 
He appears to think that when a foolish thing 
is to be done, the most decided piece of folly is the 
sort to be preferred. 

But M. de Boissy, if he pleased, could repay 
the Duke in his own money; for the Chancellor 
has actually raised ‘a monument to the literary 
glory of his ancestor, Stephen Pasquier, author 
of ** Researches,”” one of most curious writers 
of our ancient literature? he merely wrote five 
or six pages'to prepare us for the reception of a 
long memoir, written by Giraud (of the Institut) 
to whom M, Pasquier applied, as he says, be- 
cause*he knew M. G. to be most competent to 
treat the subject well.‘ ‘This avowai from a man 
considered ‘by the Academy worthy of the 
chair !—Is it not most adorably candid ? 

Talking of the Academy, I can give you, 
beforehand, ‘the result of the next nomination. 
The court has insisted so much, has made so 
manifest the good will it bears to M. Vatout, that 
this gentleman, celebrated only for his puns, and 
for having -writter a ee tery of dirty double- 
meanings (Le Maire @’ Eu), will certainly be 
elected to the first place. ‘Then comes M. de St. 
Priest, who is rather compromised by popular 
rumour. It is said, that being a man of the 
world, and above ‘all feeling, himself, he does 
not even give himself the trouble of writing the 
books to which he affixes hisname. For instance, 
it is asserted that his last work, the “ History of 
the Conquest of Naples, byCharles of Anjou,” is the 
production of an obscure individual, a little re- 
vised and ornamented by the future academician. 
After M. de St. Priest, we shall have M. de 
Noailles, who for his part has never compromised 
his name by placing it on the cover of any 
volume in 8vo. After M. de Noailles, an Arch- 
bishop, Monseigneur Giraud, equally unknown 
to the yg A .world. So, when these things 
come to pass, the singular opinion expressed b 
the VISCOUNT Victor Hugo, will Ueealined 
“* The Academy ought to be a drawing-room !”’ 
This is our position seventeen years after 1830. 

The ill-health of Mile. Rachel, on account of 
a disease to which of late years she is much sub- 
ject, (the nature of which I am not justified to 





reveal,) has caused her once more to retire for a 
time. Very fortunately this indisposition of hers 
has put an end to the representation of Cléopaira, 
whose success was becoming more questionable 
every day. To fill up the vacuity which is caused 
by this forced retreat of our great tragedian, a 
comedy by M. Bayard has been brought forward. 
He is the nephew of M. Scribe, and is already 
known by an immense number of Vaudevilles. 
The name of the comedy is—Le Chateau de Cartes, 
In it the contentions of an ambitious woman 
with a philosophical husband are illustrated. 
The wife tries to make her husband accept a di- 
plomatic post, by giving him some uneasiness 
about the probable result. of most assiduous.at- 
tentions, which are paid to his wife by avery 
handsome young man. The husband does take 
the bait, but instead of allowing himself to be 
named minister plenipotentiary, he cedes the 
appointment to the lover of whom he is jealous, 
So the Card Castle falls to the ground, which had 
given so much trouble in erecting, to the fasci- 
nating M. Durand. 

A comedy of Casimir Delavigne’s has been 
restored to the public. Don Juan of Austria, 
perfectly well performed when it first appeared, 
obtained some success on that account; but 
now deprived of talented interpreters it obtains 
but little applause. 

The part of ‘la Cenerentola’’ has been a new 
cause of triumph to Alboni; crowns of flowers 
and bouquets are falling on her like hail. As 
the plump cantatrice is reported to have a good 
appetite, and by no means to despise the good 
things provided for her table, all great ladies 
who wish to allure the charming avtisfe to their 
soirées, take the precaution of engaging the 
services of the most celebrated cooks, 

The theatre of the Palais Royal has taken 
the lead of its fellow theatres by giving us first 
the “‘ Review of the Year.” It is-called “ the 
Oyster-bed.” 

I do not mention the impending storm which 
threatens to dim the glory of our astronomer, 
Leverrier. You will have to notice the circum- 
stance in a future number of your learned 
Gazette, 


NOTES FROM ABROAD. 

The Hematinon of the Ancients, which has for 
ages excited the admiration of the world, and 
erplexed the experiments of men of science, 
as just been discovered by Dr. Max. Pettenkofer, 
the celebrated chemist of Munich. At a recent 
Meeting of the Royal Academy of Sciences, the 
learned Doctor stated the progress of his dis- 
covery, and laid before the Society several 
Specimens of the Hematinon made by himself, 
and which could not be distinguished from the 
antique. It is the same that is spoken of 
by Pliny, in Chap. 26, B. 36, of his Natural 
History, and which he describes as a glassy 
substance, highly prized by the ancients. 
Manifold have been the endeavonrs to imitate 
this splendid substance, which is found in 
Pompeii, in mosaic pavements, in the mural 
decorations, and in unformed houses. The 
fracture is perfectly conchoidal, on which ac- 
count Pliny compares it to Obsidium (in tinctura 
genera obsidianum); it is harder than glass, 
which it readily cuts, and therefore takes a very 
high polish; the colour is a splendid vermilion, 
en melted it becomes a blackish green, and 
nothing restores the original magnificent red. 
An analysis, however accurate, gives no clue 
whatever as to the principle of its composition, 
and increases our astonishment at the works 
of Lampadius and others. . In Italy many en- 
deavours have been made to imitate it, and in 
some of the mosaic fabrics, a beautiful Por- 
porino has been made, shaded with gold, and 
which, though excessively expensive, cannot 
compare with the Hematinon, Dr. Pettenkofer’s 
success at last, is applicable. not only to the red 





Hematinon, but to purple, green, &c.; the 
effect of which is so magnificent, shedding @ 
lustrous light, which seems to issue from beneath 
the surface of the colour. The King of Bavaria . 
has taken much interest in the. progress of the 
experiments, and ordered the immediate appli; , 
cation of the brilliant substance upon a public | 
monument which is to be executed. It can, be 
employed in manifold ways,.in mosaic floors, 
mosaic paintings, mural decorations, trays, vases, 
ladies’ ornaments, &c., &c. 

Mozart's Music.—A pretended discovery of 
twelve symphonies, the early production; of 
Mozart, at Hamburgh, is running its course 
through the press; but we have grounds to 
doubt the truth of the statement, which we will 
probably lay before our readers when we have, 
more time to examine the evidence before us,, 
and in our possession, 

The New Postal Regulations to facilitate the 
intercourse between England and France, eame 
into operation yesterday, English journals will 
consequently, it is to be hoped, be more widely 
circulated over remote districts of the continent, 

The Grand St. Bernard,—We read, with great, 
regret, that the monks of this famed convent 
have been driven from it by the radicals of 
Switzerland, and obliged to seek a refuge in 
the territories of Sardinia. Their oped 
dogs ‘were, of course, transplanted with theny 
from their mountain home and ‘benevolént 
exploits. , ; 

Count Dubois, who was Prefect of Paris under 
Buonaparte, and died on Christmas-day, aged 
90, has, it is stated, left some very curious me-, 
moirs in MS. for publication. 

Discovery of MSS.—During the late repairs 
and enlargement of the palace of Blankenburg, | 
a literary treasure was found amid a quantity of 
rubbish and dust, which consists of numerous 
MSS., which will, it is said, fill) many chasms 
in the history of past centuries, Many of them 
are Russian documents of the close’ ofthe 17th \. 
and beginning of the 18th centuries," “Antong ” 
them are numerous autograph letters of Peter 
the Great, of the Empress Catherine, ' and of! the 
unhappy Charlotte, daughter of Laawig Ru- 
dolph, and wife of the Czar Alexis; likewise’! 
many letters addressed to the father, and other®:: 
relatives of the Czarina, by her lady of honour: 4: 
The discovery is likewise valuable to German 
literature: among other works is an ancient 
MS. of Bonars Edelsteine in 100 Fabeln, 

The English in  Brussels—The Brussels 
Herald, in its last number, mentions ‘the forma-! 
tion of an “ English Club” there, composed of 
English residents, and some Belgian and German ‘‘ 
gentlemen. Handsome rooms have been taken"! 
in the Hotel De la Poste, Rue Fosse-aux-Loups, * 
and newspapers and periodicals have been 
ordered. Moderate prices for every kind of 
refreshment have also been arreneee and on 
the whole, there is the prospect of a very - 
able, convenient, and tieful establishment. The 
great object in founding the English Club. for 
the Journal whence we copy this notice, was to 
procure for English residents, at the lowest ea 
sible price, a locale which they might call their 
own, and where they might assemble, at all rea- 
sonable hours, for the purpose of intellectual 
reading, social intercourse, or refreshment.” 

Nicobar Islands.—The Scientifie Expedition 
which was sent by the King of Denmark on a 
voyage of ap anaes apm in La Galatea, has 
sent home %o favourable a report of the Nicobar 
Islands, that the King has determined imme- 
diately to colonize them. Two vessels have 
accordingly been. fitted out to.transport thither ~ 
everything that may be requisite for the settlers 
on their first landing. 

University of Berlin —The number of students 
who now frequent the University of Berlin is 
2,074, 
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. Expedition tothe Nile.—Lieutenant-General 
Kowalowski, having been appointed by the 
a Government to visit Upper Egypt and 
the ‘néighbouring countries, the Geographical 
Society was Very desirous to avail itself of this 
favourable opportunity for obtaining a natural 
historical, ait ee sm im representation of 
the’valley of the Nile from the Russian side. 
Permission was therefore obtained from the 
Empéror that Professor Cienkowski might join 
the expedition, and he accordingly sect out a few 
days ago. This gentleman’s expenses are de- 
frayed bythe Imperial Academy of Sciences, 
the Botanical Society, and the Geographical 
Society, The merchants of. St. Petersburgh 
have sent'a contribution of 5000 silver rubles to 
the Grand Duke Constantine, as President of 
the Geographical Society. 

Baron de Berzelius.—This illustrious Swedish 
chemist has ‘had an attack of paralysis, from 
which heis not expected to recover, though his 
intellectual. faculties: are still perfect, and he 
continues to pursue his chemical reseaches, 
making experiments, or causing them to be 
made by, others under his direction, by his 
bedside.. | The King sends daily to enquire 
after him; and'more than 600 names are every 
day inseribed at his hotel. 

New Voleano—A new Volcano has appeared 
at Amargoura, one of the Oceanic Islands, about 
20 leagues to the north of theisles of Vavao. 
Mr, Williams, the American Consul, and Captain 
Sampson, give the following particulars ;—“ On 
the 9th of July and two following days, violent 
shocks of an earthquake were felt at Vavao, at 
regular intervals of fifteen or twenty minutes; 
they were felt even on board the vessels anchored 
in the — On the night of 11th, vivid 
flashes of lightning were seen in the direction 
of Amargoura, which illumed the whole heavens. 
On the: morning:of the 12th, everything was 
covered. with ashes, reduced to an impalpable 
powder ;\ the trees, the fields, the houses, every- 
thing in short, presented a most singular appear- 
ance, asiif thickly clothed with snow of a strange 
colour, and the air. was filled with a suffocating 
smell of sulpliur.’” Mr.’ Williams left Vavao on 
the 13th, and made for the place where the 
eruption had taken place. As he approached he 
saw immense columns of smoke and ashes rising 
high inte the air. On arriving close to the 
island, he observed, that just above the level of 
the sea, an immense crater had developed itself; 
the interior was in a state of violent commotion ; 
quantities of burning matter were thrown up, 
and:then poured down again in torrents upon 
the plain around. It was quite impossible for 
any person to land, and the fate of the inha- 
bitants was unknown, 

It is a singular fact, that the ashes were thrown 
to an immense distance in the very eye of the 
wind, which was blowing a perfect hurricane 
from the N.E. At two o'clock in the morning 
of the 12th, the American ship Charles Morgan, 
which was more than thirty miles N.E. of 
Amergoura, was covered with showers of ashes. 
At first it looked like a small grain, but almost 
as seon as it fell the eyes of the crew were so 
obscured by it, that it was impossible for them 
to remain on deck. At sunrise, the powder 
with which the air was densely charged, ap- 

ed of a fiery red colour, rolling in space 

ike masses of smoke, and presenting an aspect 
really terrific. At eight o’clock it was still so 
park that they were obliged to light the cabin 
lamps. At 11, the sun began to pierce through 
this terrible cloud, and soon after mid-day the 
ate was under a perfectly pure sky, having 
@ more than forty miles amid this fall of 

es. Another vessel, the Massachusets, ex- 
perienced precisely the same phenomenon, 
h it was sixty miles further east than the 

Charles Motgan. The ashes penetrated every 
part of the yessel, and fell in such quantitics | 


that the men were obliged every half hour to 
sweep the decks, and-throw the mass overboard. 
The colour was greyish, and the specific gravity 
1-076. On analysing them, they were found to 
contain a large proportion of copper, a small 
quantity of iron, and some sulphuric acid. The 
chemical ‘analysis, however, ‘was not carried 
sufficiently far to ascertain the presence of 
the different sulphates and silicates which are 
always contained in ashes of volcanic origin. 

Roman Antiquities.—Highly interesting Roman 
antiquities have been lately turned up by the 
plough at Rottenburgh in Swabia, not more than 
a foot below the surface. Here a large extent 
of Roman pavemént was discovered, running 
from east to west, and after a considerable sur- 
face of the ground was cleared. away, numerous 
vessels, coins, &c., were found. The vases, urns, 
amphore, &c., are ornamented with chaste and 
classic designs, surrounded with garlands, bou- 
quets, stars, flowers, and other devices. One of 
the vasés has an exceedingly graceful Venus with 
Apollo giving her an apple. Likewise a Janus 
under the rare mythological representation of 
carrying a sack upon his back and hurrying for- 
ward. Beneath is the inscription, Consivivs. 
(Rosini, Antiq. Rom. Corp. abs. says. p. 91) 
Consivius dicitur, (Janus) a conserendo, é.e. a 
propagine generis humani, quod Jano auctore 
conseritur. This vessel likewise has the stamp 
of the celebrated potter Cexiauis ; other stamps 
likewise run on the vessels ; Prianus : or; VirRI- 
Ls. ‘Tanutos (old Roman, nearly Greek form ;) 
Mvrivs; SAID Orricir.. The letters vec 
are reversed. On a farge fragment of an am- 
phora which must have been of a wide circum- 
ference, are theletterssem (probably Sempronia) ; 
another fragment has the inscription LoccENNE, 
(Sumlocenne ave. cru.) Anno urbis condite, 
(mm. A.D.) Another fragment merely has the 
letters c.s. (Colonia Sumlocenne?) The coins 
found were—of silver, Imp. Cesar, Trajanus 
Hadrianus. Aug. P. M. Trib. Pot. Cos. III. 
Salvs. Aug. (A.D. 128). 6, copper and bronze, 
2M. Aur.; 1 Faustina, (/®ternitas) s.c.; 1 
Nero. (Roma). In all about 20 silver, copper, 
and bronze coins, have been dug up; likewise 
swords, knives, daggers, shields, buckles, orna- 
ments of male and female attire, harness, &c. 

Oil.—A very precious discovery has recently 
been made at Petite Rossille, in the department 
of the Moulle. Soundings were being taken, 
when a flow of oil, perfectly pure and fine, was 
suddenly discovered at a depth of 121 metres. 
The force of the flow is 1 metre 90. 








OBITUARY. 
SIR JAMES ANNESLEY, F.R.S., F.8.A, 
Ir is with much regret we commence our Obitu- 
ary for 1848, by announcing the demise of Sir 
James Annesley, at Florence, on the 14th of 
December. There is no individual to whom the 
Indian public are more indebted than to this re- 
spected gentleman. ‘The extensive improve- 
ments introduced by him, not only into medical 
practice for the alleviation of the diseases 
peculiar to that climate, but also for general 
arrangements. connected with hospitals for the 
sick, have created a new era in the East India 
Medical Service, The results of Sir James 
Annesley’s labours will be found in his writings ; 
especially in his large work, “‘ Researches into 
the Causes, Nature and Treatment of the more 
Prevalent Diseases of India, and of Warm 
Climates generally ;”” which was regarded as so 
honourable to the writer, that the expense of its 
publication, amounting to not less than £10,000, 
was defrayed by the Hon. East India Company. 
Sir James Amnesley was descended froma noble 
family, being the son of the Hon. Marcus 
Annesley, and was uncle to the present Earl 
Annesley. He was born in the County 
Down in 1780, and had therefore reached his 





68th year, Educated under the most eminent 





teachers of Dublin and London, he, through the 
interestofthelate Sir W. Farquhar, Bart. received 
an appointment to India, and reached Madras in 
the year 1800, He served as surgeon of various 
corps iu Trichinopoly and elsewhere, and in 
Southern India he joined the field force under 
Major Macaulay, and was present during the 
whole of the campaign of 1801. At-several sta- 
tions he was actively employed, and by his 
great personal exertions his health suffered; and 
he was obliged to return to England on sick 
certificate, in 1805. Upon his return to India in 
1807, he was appointed garrison surgeon, im 
Masulipatam ; where he enjoyed the greatest 
opportunities of observing Indian diseases, both 
among Europeans and natives. In 1811 he was 
placed upon the staff, and accompanied the ex~ 
pedition to Java, haying the medical charge of 
the 78th Regiment. ‘This corps was 1100 strong, 
and he had the satisfaction of seeing 1070 men 
fit for duty land upon the beach of Java, on the 
4th of August. In no part of his arduous career 
was he perhaps so incessantly or so laboriously 
occupied as at this period, but his abilities were 
duly appreciated ; and, although the junior on 
the medical staff, the charge of the hospital 
was intrusted to his care and management. 
Every officer under whom he has served has 
testified in the strongest manner to his talents 
and zeal, and the acknowledgments from public 
functionaries of the Government have been 
repeatedly awarded to him. He was especially 
admired by the late Sir Thomas Hislop, who 
always regarded him as the preserver of his life. 
Sir James Annesley was superintending sur- 
geon of the Dekkan army, with which he served 
until the end of 1818. He was afterwards made 
garrison-surgeon of Fort St. George, and had 
the charge of the general hospital at Madras, 
and in the exercise of those duties he remained 
in India until 1824, when the state of his health 
compelled him again to return to England. He 
did not return to India until 1829, and in the 
interval employed himself in arranging the ma- 
terials for his great work. Whilst at Fort St. 
George, he rendered great service to the officers 
and men of His Majesty's ships stationed in Ma~ 
dras-roads, and the Admiralty presented to him 
a piece of plate of the value of 100 guineas, to 
mark the sense they entertained of his services ° 
to the navy. Sir James Annesley made a Di- 
gest of the Medical Reports of Madras, from the 
year 1786 to 1829, and was the first to originate 
statistical tables relative to tropical diseases. 
The advantages arising from these labours, 
which present, in three parts, a regular series of 
reports, topographical and medical, from 1786 
to 1816, recording original opinions, and the re 
sults of medical treatment adopted by each indi- 
vidual medical officer, must be apparent to every 
one; and it is not too much to affirm that many 
of the Mmpsowseanats which have lately taken 
place in the treatment of diseases peculiar or 
common to India, are to be attributed to the 
labours and researches of Sir James Annesley. 
The government at home, we rejoice to state, 
have not been insensible to Sir James’s services, 
and upon their report, Her Most Gracious Ma- 
jesty was pleased, in 1844, to confer upon him 
the honour of knighthood. This is the fist, and 
indeed the only instance of the kind in the 
Hon, East India Company’s service. Sir James 
Annesley’s works are, ‘‘ Sketches on the most 
Prevalent Diseases of India,” 8vo,, 1825, 2nd 
edition, 1828, For the information contained in 
this work upon the subject of cholera, the Insti- 
tute of France voted, in 1833, a gold medal of the 
value of 1000 francs, as being the most original 
and important upon the subject of which ittreats, 
** Researches into the Causes, Nature, and 
Treatment of the more Prevalent Diseases of 
India, and of Warm Climates generally,” 2 
vols., imperial 4to., (forty coloured plates), 
1828, This must be looked upon as the 
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most splendid and practical work on the 
diseases of India, . Although space is required 
by the East India .Company to be reserved for 
the carriage of this work along with the baggage 
of every army in India, yet its bulk renders it 
difficult of ready use, and Sir James Annesley, 
therefore, in accordance with a suggestion made 
by his friend, Mr. Pettigrew, in a notice of this 
‘work in the “ Medical Portrait Gallery,’’ pub- 
lished in 1841, an abridged and condensed edi- 
tion, with additional topographical matters, which 
now offers the best manual on tropical diseases. 


. Sir James Annesley was a Fellow of the Royal, 


Antiquarian, Asiatic, Horticultural, Zoological, 
Historical, Geographical, and many other learned 
Societies. He was also a member of the Coun- 
cil of the British Archeological Association, 
and an attendant at all its Congresses, from that 
of Canterbury, in 1843, to that of Warwick last 
year. In private dife no man was ever more es- 
teemed—high-minded and of a generous nature, 
he commanded the respect of all who knew him. 
He has bequeathed his property to his grand- 
children, and his MSS. and correspondence, 
together with his collection of anatomical and 
pathological drawings, to Mr. Pettigrew, who 
will, it is to be hoped, favour the public with an 
extended biography of his old and very sincere 
friend. 

The Earl of Harroby died on Sunday, aged 85. 
He held many public offices during his long, 
consistent, and useful life—the highest of whic 
were those of Secretary for Foreign Affairs, and 
President of the Council. In 1810 he published 
an excellent pamphlet on the augmentation of 
the poorer class of church benefices, and sug- 

sted measures for remedying this anomaly. 

e also published speeches and other treatises 
on questions of general interest; which we 
believe had much influence in leading to various 
social improvements. He is succeeded by his 
son, Lord Sandon, a nobleman destined from 
his birth to be an eminently useful and distin- 
guished member of the commonwealth. 

Frederick Parker, the eldest son of Mr. John 
W. Parker, the eminent publisher and bookseller 
near Charing Cross, died on the evening of 
‘Wednesday week. Tio was an engraver on wood 
by profession, and most assiduous in the cultiva- 
tion of this latterly much extended branch of art, 








VARIETIES. 

London University Medical College.—Mr. Syme, 
the able coadjutor of old with Mr. Liston, and 
since his advent to London fully sustaining: the 
surgical fame of Edinburgh, has (we observe) 
been elected his successor at the London Uni- 
versity. 

The late,Mr, Liston.—A subscription has been 
set on foot-among the grateful pupils of the 
University for a monument to their lamented 
teacher; and Mr. Campbell, his long-valued 
friend, who has taken a cast of his head, is se- 
lected to execute the work. It is a sad task, but 
will nevertheless be a labour of love to the sculp- 
tor, who in many a social and jocund hour was 
eheered by the departed with the sportive sou- 
briquette of “‘ Imajees !’’ Besides his Bacay 
tion for athletic exercises, and particularly for 
riding, we might have mentioned Mr. Liston’s 
fondness for yachting. He had a beautiful little 
vessel of his own, and, alas the day! that we 
have suffered all its inconveniences for the 
pleasure of seeing him (nearly alone) handle 
and enjoy it. 

Newspapers and Railways.—The following is a 
curious concomitant to our Address to Readers 


in last Literary Gazette:—‘ The sale of news- |. 


papers and periodicals at the diffrent railway 
stations in London is becoming so profitable that 
the companies now exact a rent from the ven- 
ders, for the privilege. It is said that the sale 
of papers and periodicals at the London-bridge 
station returns a profit of 10 guineas a week, and 


that the directors have put the privilege up to 
competition at a high figure. The rent payable 
for this privilege at the Euston station is at the 
rate of £60 per anuum, though, until lately, the 
privilege was accorded free of payment.” —Jtail- 
way Times. 

“* The Abandoned Lady Ke y,"’ has been 
the “heading” of a newspaper paragraph, run- 
ing for sometime throughout the press, and we 
fancied, not looking farther, that some worthy 
lady had forgot herself; but, at last, we hap- 
pened to look down the column and found it was 
a ship, and not a ladyship. We wish the penny- 
a-liners would be more circumspect. 

Another Heading (see Patent Journal), is for 
the construction of Winches and Wind-lasses : 
but the newspaper advertisements, especially at 
this time of year, when they try so hard to attract 
attention, are full of amusing oddities. One 
teaman invites you not to forget Number One, 
he being the one and yourself only the two. 
Then we have in fifty quarters the finest brandies 
and wines in the world, perfectly genuine, and 
at about half, or a third of the price at which 
they can be purchased where they are produced. 
You can have imitation soups, far superior to 
real turtle, at a fourth of the cost. You can have, 
at wonderfully low prices, composite candles, 
equal to wax. Coals, not slates, at almost any 
price, and, though superior to Wallsend, four 
good fires at a farthing a-piece; clothes and fur- 
niture for next to nothing; and, in short, every 
thing dirt—we mean dirt-cheap—if you only 
have the ready money. 

Dr. Leichhardt and party, says The Sydney 
Herald of August 7, have been compelled to 
return to Darling Downs, having lost nearly the 
whole of their cattle and goats, three horses, and 
seven mules. It appears that all the party had 
been suffering from fever and ague on the Mac- 
kenzie river, but they managed to reach the Peak 
Downs, and were on the point of bearing off to 
the westward, when the stock got so wild that 
they could nut be kept together. On one occa- 
sion Dr. Leichhardt was eighteen days absent 
from the camp, and was given up for lost. When 
he rejoined the party, without having recovered 
the cattle he was in search of, it was determined 
upon returning to Darling Downs immediately, 
and they reached Mr. Bligh’s station on the Con- 
damine, on Thursday week last, very much dis- 
tressed, we regret to add, both in mind and body, 
at the temporary failure of the expedition. As 
Dr. Leichhardt intends visiting Brisbane in the 
course of a fortnight, we do not feel justified in 
making more than a passing allusion to certain 
rumours which are afloat respecting the gentle- 
men who accompanied the expedition, and the 
disunion which is stated to have prevailed 
amongst them. 

The Scottish Journal, Parts I, II, and II, for 
the last three months have been received; and 
we may observe that, following in the footsteps 
of the Chambers, this miscellany does great 
credit to the cheap periodical press of Scotland, 
and is full of entertaining, interesting, and in- 
structive matter. 

Tracts of the Anti-bribery Society, No, I., 
which takes up and exposes matters of too 
political a nature for the Literary Gazette. We 
are sorry to see it so strongly alleged that Reform 
has not diminished, but apparently increased 
corruption. 

An old English Christmas Rhyme, 
Ale, ale, double ale, 
Boiling in the pot, 
Sugar him and butter him, 
d eat him while he’s hot. 
On a Recent Publication. 

Leigh Hunt his book doth by its title: mar ; 

’Tis all sweet Honey, and there is no Jar. 
TEUTHA. 











LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Cries of London, and Public Edifices, 7 Luke Limner, 
square 12mo, cloth, 5s.—Cottager’s Monthly Visitor, vol. 27 
for 1847, cloth, 4s.—Adam’s (Rev. W.) King’s Messénger, 
18mo, cloth, 2s. 6d.— Wordsworth’s Sequel to Gondon, 
pone 8vo, cloth, 7s, 6d.—Things After Death, 16mo, cloth, 
3. 6d,—Outlines of Christian Faith, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d.— 
Starr’s (Rev. H. W.) Remains, new edition, foolseap, cloth, 
53. 6d.—The Night Side of Nature, or Ghosts and Ghost 
Seers, by C. Crowe, 2 vols. post 8ve, 2is.—Naturalist’s 
Library, vol. 33—Beetles—foolscap, 4s. 6d.—Souvenir of 
the Seasons, 4to, cloth, 103. 6d.—Platt’s (R.) System of 
Vocal Music, 8vo, cloth, 23. 6d.—Bohn’s Standard Library, 
vol, 29—Sheridan’s Dramatic Works—3s. . — Bohn’s 
Classical Library, vol. 1—Herodotus translated by Cary— 
cloth, 53.--Muller’s Pilgrims of Beauty, 8vo, cloth, 2ls.— 
Herbert Breakspear, a Legend of the Mahratta War, b 
Edward Sellon, 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d.—The Lamp in the Wil- 
derness, by Rey. W. J. D. Waddislove, M.A., post 8vo, 
cloth, 7s. 6d.—Allnutt’s (Geo. 8. Esq.) Practice of Wills 
and Administrations, 12mo, boards, 13s.—Alison’s Europe, 
vol. 13. pos. 8vo, cloth, 6s.—Carpentry and Joinery, vol. 1, 
4to, boards, 258.—Last Day (The) third edition, 12mo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d.—The Man of Snow, &e., by Mrs. Myrtle, 
square cloth, 2s. 6d.—The Heraldry of Herefordshire, by 
Dr. G. Strou, M.D., 3ls. 6d.—Helen Stanley, by Matilda 
M. Hays, square 16mo, 5s. 6d.—Nichol’s (J. P.) Thoughts 
on Some Important Points Relpting to the System of the 
World, second edition, post 8vo, cloth, 10s, 6d.—Nichol’s 
(J. P.) Stellar Universe, foolscap, cloth, 5s. 6d.—Nichol’s 
(J. P.) Planet Neptune, post 8vo, cloth, 5s, 64.—Bright 
Clouds and Dark Shadows, 18mo, cloth, 3s.—Henry Eich< 
enfels, or How a Child Learned there is a God, 16mo, 
square cloth, gilt, 2s. 6d.—Lessons for the Living, from 
the Experience of the Dying, by William Blatch, second 
edition, 18mo, cloth, ls.—Mr. Warrenne, 2 vols. post 8vo, 
31s. 6d.—Sarawak, by H. Law, 8vo, 14s.—Loudon and Pro- 
vincial Medical Directory, 1848, 12mo, cloth; 8s, 6d.—The 
Poetic Prism, by Robert N. Greville, post 8vo, cloth, 
103. 64.—Germany, England, and Scotland, by A. H. Merle 
D’Aubigné, D.D., 8vo. cloth, 12s.—Buddicom’s Sermons, 
2 vols. 12mo, cloth, 14s.—More Droppings from the’ Pen 
that Wrote a Thousaud Lines, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 64.—The 
Collects, in Verse, 18mo, cloth, 3s.—Excerpta Protestantia, 
12mo, cloth, 23. 6d.—Popular Field Botany, by Agnes 
Catlow, square 16mo, cloth, 7s.—Emilia Wyndham (Stand- 
ard Novels), cloth, 63. 








DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME, 


(This table shews the time which a clock or watch should 
indicate when the sun is on the meridian.) 


1848, h. m. 8. 1848. h m 8 
Jan.l . . . 12 3 36 Jan, 5. 4 . 2 5278 
2 — 4 45 6...—- 5548 
3B. oe. — 4326 4 ie ee — C213 
4.,..— 5 O4 








&S> It is occasionally suggested to us that we ought 
permanently to enlargethe Literary Gazette (beyond what 
we have already done, by lengthening and widening the 
columns, so as to contain in the same form four pages 
more than the original sixteen). Whenever occasion re~ 
quires or justifies it, we cheerfully seize it; but, perhaps, 
persons who judge by bulk or size, would be astonished at 
a little bit of calculation, referring to this point, The 
volume of the Literary Gazette for the year 1847, consists 
of 910 pages, or 2,730 columns, from which, if you deduct 
say 530 columns of advertisements (though these convey 
nearly all the publishing and literary intelligence of the 
day), there remain 2,200 columns, averaging 84 lines, or 
680 words. Between 24 and3 pages of an honestly printed 
octavo volume (such as Bethune’s Borneo, reviewed in this 
number), are equal to one of these columns; and it needs 
no calculating boy to come to the conclusion, ip undeniable 
figures,that the type of Twenty FAIR OcTAVOVOLUMES és 
comprised within these FirtTx-TWoO NuMBBRS of the Lite- 
rary Gazette—a volume sold for 17s. 4d., or at the rate of 
104d. for the matter of each octavo it gives to the public. 
Whoever wants cheaper literature than this must look, we 
fear, toits being produced at far less cost and painstaking 
than attend our exertions—for ours is no paste and scis- 
sers ywork, nor accumulated verbiage; but condensed 
facts, information,and meaning, from every quarter where 
what is worth knowing in literature, the sciences, and 
arts, can be procured, 

The lines on the New Year, from the Isle of Wight," do 
not seem worthy of the writer. 

At the commencement of our New Year we would 
earnestly 8 ry Correspondents to favour us with their 
communications as early in the week as convenient; it is 
impossible to give due consideration to articles sent in 
late in the week, and they are often of so temporary a 
character as to be useless unless employed immediately, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


GRIST as NORMA, Jenny Lind in the character 

of the Figlia del Reggimento, Edward the Sixth, the benevolent 
Pope Pius IX., Henry VII., and James T.. the Heroes Hardinge and 
Gough, the whole in new and magi nificent dresses, got up for the 
present season. Open from 11 till dusk, and from 7 tall t 10 at night. 
Admission Is. Napoleon Room, 6: —Mad: ame TUSSAUD ‘and 
SONS, Bazaar, Baker Street, “ This ‘is one of the best exhibitions 
in the metropolis.”—The Times. 


CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS. 


ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.— 
yan has been engaged to deliver a short COURSE of 
LECTURER on CHEMISTRY. with ‘ealiant Experiments, daily at 
Haif-past igs and every Evening, at Nine, except Saturday 
Evening... A LECTURE, by Dr. Rachoffner, on the LAWS of N 
TURE in teference to the IMPORTANT SURIECT of § ‘ANIT: ARY 
MEASURES. and on the various modes VENTILATION, in 
which the PHYSICAL © peu eee ofa Sev of STEAM will be 
pe nee daily at Two, and on Tuesday and Thursdsy Evenings 
.m. The OXY. “AYDE ROGEN MICROSCOPE, NEW DIS- 
VIEWS, the CHROMATROPE, PHYSLOSCOPRF, &c. 
MODELS of MACHINERY at work, and exp lained. The DIVING. 
oe DIVER with HYDE’S NEW APPARATUS for CON- 
bh. . RSING under WATER, &c. &c.—Admission, 1s. ; Schools, Half- 
ce. 








A LADY, some years engaged in Tuition in 
Families of tdistinction, has recently united with her sister in 

making arrangements for receiving a few PUPILS entirely on the 
re of a private family. The house is delightfully situate in 
he ou hosrbeod of St. John’s Wood, the late residence of fa 
nobleman, with a large pleasure garden, and every other adaptation 
for carrying out the wore of a superior mental, moral, and accom- 
Plished Education. Fore’ resident Ladies and Masters of eminence 
are engaged, The highest references given and required. Address X, 
Monro and May, Music Warehouse, Holborn Bars. 


A YOUNG LADY is desirous of procuring a 

SITUATION ina respectable SCHOOL. She is fully competent 

to impart instruction in the various branches of a solid English 

EDUCATION, combined with French, Music, and Drawing ; “also 

singing if requ _ Detibtactiey reference can be given. Apply, 
Pos' ce, 


DRAWING GALLERY, 184, Mappox-sTREET, 
School for the Study of PAINTING and SCULPTURE, and 
Preparatory School for the Royal Academy. Open every evening 
from 7 to 10. The Living Model four evenings in the weck. IN- 
STRUCTORS. Rg and Painting, CHARLES LUCY, Esq., 
LOWES DICKINSON, Esq.; Sculpture, J. F.0. FOLEY, Esq. ; 

tomy, H. ‘DOUGAL, Esq. Terms: 10s éd. per 











THE’ HEWLETT FUND.—The cash standing 
the names of the souiion Comnsesisee, together with the 
bef in. the hands of Messrs. P: aving been transferred to 
trustees, the . Dr. Russell, Rector oF ‘St. Bot: tolph, meg = oh 
one of the trustees, will receive all unpaid and future contribution 
An‘addition to the amount published in The Times on the 4th of 
last, which included donations from Her Most Gracious 
, the Quee nm Dowager,the Duchess of Norfolk, the Duchess 
of va erland, the, Countess of Sheffield, the Viscountess Sandon, 
rhe Dowager Tady Buxton, and Miss Burdett Coutts, the following 
sums paid to ves aed have not been before acknow! leda ed :— 
Robert A. Wainewright, 
0 Esq.,° of ‘Angel-court 
Throgmorton-street 


AFriend Mr. Waine- 
| wish. Sb st: ak 


£3,300 0°0 


To VISITORS TO THE CONTINENT, 
and to ARTISTS.—Mesers. J. and R. M‘CRACKEN, Foreign 
Agents, and Agents to the Royal Academy, No. 7, Old Jewry, beg to 
remind the Nobili , Gentry, and ‘Artists, that they continue to 
Teceive Consignmen of Objects of Fine Arts Baggage, &c., m all 
parts of the ‘Continent for clearing through the tom House, & &e. 
— that th ey undertake t the Shipment of Effects toall parts of the 


ists ists of thelr Corresponden ts abroad, and every information, may 

bad on Soe eation « ~ “thelr Office’ as above. Also in Paris of 

M. M. orate. oN. 2 Croix des Seas Champs (e Se up- 

wards Packer and Come House Agent to the French 
prtetryhot yd to Jehe Musée Royale 


sere EIGHT POSTAGE STAMPS, and 


it free, you will gct a handsome Tea-spoon, 








ofc. rateon's solid Albata Plate, which 4s rap pidly superseding 
Silver for all domestic uses. It is e ually sweet and handsome as 
er itself. This is the on! solid substitute now sold; and, unlike 
ted Gontee to wear off ; so that the 
t will continue to look, 
h it should be in daily use for Fifty years. Don’t be afraid to 
it to any test, and then send your order. A full catalogue of 
prices, with patterns of every tena oe Je manufactured from this 
tiful Metal tal, will be enciosed with the sample Spoon.—Address, 

C. Watgon, 41 and 42, Barbican, and’ 16 Norton Folgate, London. 


‘co ‘ 
PALLADIUM LI FE ASSURANCE 
SOCIET 
Established tiees. 

1 Ti ii Harvey, 
Sir John Barrow, RBart., F.R.S. enry 
Capt. O. John Bosanquet, RN. Right Hon. Sir T. 
Robert Cheere, Esq- Kart. 
Lord W. R. K. Douglas, _ s. James Murray, E 
Charles Elliott, ps , E.R Samuel Skinner, 
Joseph Esdaile, Es Sir William Young, Bart. 
Wm. A. Guy, M. Do 

‘hysician—Seth ‘Thompson, M.D. 

New Rates or Premiem. —The Directors of this Society, with the 
view of mecting the wants and wishes of the large c’ of persons 
who prefer the present Advantages of Reduced P iums to a 

prospective bonus in the shape of an addition to their Poli¢ 

ave constructed a new Scale ‘ion the safest and most approved 
data, viz., the Experience Tables ree ently compiled by a Committee 
of Actuaries, from the records of s:venteen of the leading London 
offices, including the Amicable ani the Equite sage 

The Society now offers the following advantag 

The lowest Scale of Premium whic h ean be safely adopted. 


+ F.R.8. 
emantie, 


EXAMPLE 
For an Assurance of £100, payable at death. 
Age ..20.. 4113.1 
Age... 90... 2 210 
Age ae 218 7 
Other ages at proportionate rates. 

Undoubted security, guaranteed by 4 large capital ; an influential 
proprietary ; the long standing of the office ; and the satisfactory 
results of its business. 

Facility in the settlement of claims, which are payable within 
three months from the date of proo! 

Liberty to travel in any part of Europe, without extra premium. 

Loans equivalent to the value of the policies. 

To those who desire to secure the advantages of a prospective 
bonus, by a small additional outlay, the deed of settlement assigns 
Four-fifths of the Profits. 

Bonuses may be commuted for equivalent reductions of premium 
at the option of the assured, by which arrangement the amount 
originally assured may be kept up at a continually decreasing cost. 

Insurances effected on joint as well as on single lives, for short 
terms or otherwise, and to meet any specified contingency. 

Premiums may be paid in one sum, or in any other equitable 
manner to meet the convenience of the public. 

The age of the life assured is admitted on the policy at the time 
of effecting the assurance, or at any other time, on production of 
satisfactory proof. 

Every informs ition and assistance will be given to assurers, either 
at the offices, No. 7 7, Waterloo Place, London; or by the Society’ 's 
agents, established in all principal towns. — - 

DGE, Secre etary and Actuary. 


THE LICENSED VICTUALLERS’ and 
GENERAL FIRE and LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
ADELAIDE PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE ; 
23, THISTLE STREET, EDINBURGH ; 
GREAT BRIDGEWATER STREET, MANCHESTER ; 
WASON'S BUILDINGS, and MATTHEW STREET, 





Empowered by Act. of Parliament in 1835. 

The Company transact business in every Sorertnent of Life and 

Fire Assurance, in Annuities, Reversic oly 
LIFE DEPARTME 
Acruary—J.T. Cleme “4 Esq. 

At the last quinquennial mecting there was addeda b nus to the 
Life Policiesequal to 25 per cent. on the sums paid,and a bonus of 
five per cent. to the Shares, in addition to the payment of the an- 
nual interest. 

The following are the annual Premiums for the Assurance of £106 
for the whole life, one half of which muy remain for five years by 
merely paying the interest annua ully, at Sper cent.; and should the 
policy eg a claim in the interim, the amount due will then be 
deduct 
Age 20, — profits . £113 0 _— ae ‘ £118 90 

30 119 8 . 253 
ere 318 
se one oc UN EG 496 

For short periods the Premiums are considerably lower, and for 
any ages or contingencies not usually advertised, information may 
be obtained on application to the Aetuary or Secretary. 

FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

The Company insure houses, furniture, stock in trade, farming 
stock, and every description of personal property, against loss or 
damage by fire. 

The Directors beg to remind their friends, whose premiums become 
due at Christmas, that no extra charge is made at this office for 
the transfer of policies, and that they will be rated on terms pecu- 
liarly favourable to parties insuring. 

Insurances may be effected for any period of time; if for seven 
years, the Premium and Duty will only be charged for six. 

Dee. 1847. JOHN BIGG, Secretary. 


§TELLA SALAD OIL.—The continued expe- 
riments of the eminent Signor BENTIVOGLIO on the culture 
of the olive. eae have met with the most successful result, and pro- 
duced an oil of extraordinary 
superior toany hitherto imporied. It is the growth of one choice 
estate in the best - ee in Italy, and has been named the 
STELLA SALAD 0 2 and extreme eer will 
entirely remove — e rejudice requently entertained against the 
use of oil. It is sold in registered pint bottles, of a form suitable to 
the table, at 1s. 6d., = the following agents for the 
MANDARIN PICKLE SAUCE:— 

Hedges and Butler, 155, Regent- eal mem rag and ©o., 
Welbeck-strect ; Lazenby and Son, 6, Edward-street; Wood = 
New Bond- street ; — 82, tb ag street; " Meteatf, 

44, Bishopsgate street ; and 16 








[HE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON FIRE 
AND LIFE INSURANCE wl a 
0 WATER STREET, LIVE OL, 
8, CHARLOTTE ROW, MANSION- HOURE, LONDON. 
VIABILITY of the PROPRIETORS UN RESTRICTED 
MODERATE PREMIUMS in the FIKE DEPARTMENT. 
oe» BONUSES andother peculiaradvantages in the 
= eaperteet . 
olicies insuring the value of Leasehold Property at the termina- 
tion of the Leave, are also i issued. isa 
Persons whose Policies with this Company expire on the 25th in- 
stant are respectfully reminded, that Rec cipts for the renewal ofthe 
same will eer at the Head ‘Offices in London and Liverpool, and 
in the hands of the respective ‘e Agents ; and those who preferring the 
security offered by this company, may desire to remove their Insu- 
att are informed that no expense will be incurred by such re- 


SWINTON ars omer to the Company. 
BENJ. pENDERS IN, Resident Secretary, London. 
? 





poe Oil and: Tahar Pe archousemen and Groccrs. W ne esale 
by er can consignees, WM. ORMIDGE and CO., 11, Pilgrim-street, 





[RE MANDARIN PICKLE SAUGE is now 


t imported. The nobles of China never dine without this 
delicious luxury. It is beget os 4 pi oat flavour and 
digestive qualities. Mixed with OIL it is 
unrivalled as a fish sauce; for boiled a WF, = B to Capers, 
and tocold meats, chops, ’steake, and sandwiches, it isa very agree 
able novelty. Solid in registered jars, at ls. 6d., by the following 


agents for the 
STELLA SALAD OFL :— 

Hedges and Butler, 455, Regent-street; Hickson and Co. 
Welbeck- street ; Lazenby and Sons, 6, Edwara-strect ; Wood, 132, 
New Bond-strect 5 - , 82, Grosvenor- -street ; Metcalfe, 16 
Southampton-row harpe, 44, Bishopsgate-street; and ali 
respectable Oil and Italian Warehousemen and Grocers. Wholesale 
meets consignees, WM. ORRIDGE and CO. 11, Pilgrim-strect, 


beauty and-fine flavour, infinitely 





REDUCED RATES FOR TERM POLICIES. 


CLERICAL, MEDICAL, AND GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


Dia 
Joseph Moore, x °D.,, ; Chairman 

George G. Rabington, Esq. Rev. Richard Garvey, mes A. 
John Blackall, M.D. Joseph Henry 
Sir Benj. C. Brodie, Bart,, F.R.S. | Oliver Hargr B esa. 
Rev. Alfred B. Clough, M.A. Clement Hue, M. D. 
Saniuel Cooper, Esq. Samuel Merriman, M.D. 

- Thomas Bale, M.A. Andrew A. Mieville, Esq. 


Thomas Davies, Esq. John Rt. Mowbray, ten tisq 
James Dunlap, M.D. Andrew Spottiswoode, ‘ 


[N_ addition to Assurances on Healthy Lives, 
this Society continues to grant Policies on the Lives of Persons 
subject to Gout, Asthma, Rupture, and other Diseases, on the pay- 
ment of a Premium proportioned to the increased risk. The plan of 
granting Assurances on Invalid Lives originated with this Oftice im 
the beginning of 1824. 


Tanie oF Premiums For AssuRING £100 on ON A Heattat Lire. 





For .Y Years,|For Beneus Years’ 
an 


a ‘ 
Annual ‘Payment Life Rate. 


Ante Payment 
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Livery description of Assurance may be effected with this Society 
and Policies are granted on the lives of Persons in any 
station, and of Every AcE. 


BONUS 8. 

The two first Divisions averaged £22 per cent. on the Premium 
paid. The Third, £28 percent. The Fourth Bonus, declared Jan- 
tary, 1547, ave raged rather more than £36 per cent. : and, from the 
large amount of Profitreserved for future appropriation, and other 
causes, the Lonuses hereafter are expected to excced that Amount. 

The Society’s Income, which is steadily 1ncreasine, is now up- 
wards of £116,000 per annum. 

Tablesof Ieates with the last Report), can be obtained of 

GE i. PINCKARD, Resident Secretary, 
No. 99, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury, London. 


a is al 
ME. BUCKINGHAM’S PRESENT EN- 
GAGEMENTS for the delivery of his LECTURES on EGYPT 
and PALESTINE, are as follows:—At Alloa, January5; at Ayr, 
January 20; at Kilmarnock, January 28; at Rothesay, February 10; 
and at other Towns in Scotland during the months of Febressy, March, 
and April, previous to his returning to Loudon in 
December, 1847. 


, 
HENDRIE’ S PATENT PETROLINE SOAP 
has realised in practice all the promised beneficial effects on 
excoriations and eruptive affections of the cuticle. The “ Cosmetic 
Perronixe Svar,” for the habitual use of the toilet, is found to 
have an agreeable demulcent influence on the hands, and on the 
most delicate skin ; or in the nursery, infants. The “ Perrot Ine 
Stavine Soap” is peculiarly bland and balsamic, allaying the irri- 
tation feltin the employment of the ordinary alkaline compositions. 
more detergent antiseptic, with additional petroleum named 
** Disrensary Soap,” is prepared for inveterate cuticular affections 
oflong standing ; and, from experience in several public schools, 
where it has been employ: ed in washing children’s heads, it has 
proved an efficient specific for, and a compete protection against, 
the troublesome complaint known as ringworm. 

The Dispensary Soap, being at a moderate price, is available for 
all classes; and is use with great success in purifying linen after 
infectious diseases; indeed, the use of it may, in many cases 
typhus and other contagions, be considered a begeticial antidote. 

IENDKIE, 
PERFUMER TO HER MM. AJESTY, 
12 anp 13, ‘Ticusonne Street, RecEnt’s QuaDRANT. 


TUE GREATEST SALE OF 
ANY MEDICI IN THE GLOBE. 
HOLLOWAY" 8 PILLS. 


A Very Wonderful Cure of a Disordered 
Liver and Stomac “ 
Extract of a Letter from Mr. Charles W “ilson, 30, Princes 
Street, Glasgow, dated February 18th, 1847. 

81x, Having taken your Pills‘to remove a disease of the Stomach 
and Liver, under which I had long suffered, and having followed 
your printed instructions, I have regained that health, which I had 
thought lost for ever. Me had previously had recourse to several 
medical men, who are celebrated for their skill, bag instead of 
curing my Complaint, it increased to a most alarming “degree. 
Humanly speaking, your Pills have saved my life! Many tried to 
dissuade me from using them, and I doubt not but that hundreds 
are deterred from taking your most excellent medicine, ba Soong 
quence of the impositions practised by many wort! 
but what a pity it is that the be used by others, “houid b be 
the means of preventing many unhappy persons, under disease 
from regaining health, by the use of your Pills. When I commenced 
the use of your Pills, I wasin a most wretched condition, and to 
my great delight, in a f:w daysafterwards, there was a considerable 
change for the better, and by continuing to use them for some 
weeks, I have been perfectly restored to health, to the be alne 
all who have witnessed the state to which I had been reduced by 
the disordered state of the Liver and Stomach ; would to God that 
every poor sufferer would avail himself of the same astonishing 


remedy. 

To Professor Holloway. Signed) CHARLES WILSON. 

The above gentleman has been a School-master, — is now in 
a highly respectable House, as Commercial 

THESE trul oe uable Pills can be weer gsr at the Beebe 
ment of Pro’ r Hottoway, 244, , (near Temple Ba 
London; and of moet respectable Vendors 4 Medicines = throughout 
the civilizea World, ot the following prices—ls. 14d 
lls., 22s., and 33s. each box. ‘Chere is a ro. saving by taking 


the aes, Sizes. 
N.B— r the Guid of Patients in every disorder 
are mixed tocach Box. 
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BROAD IB" * ce EDWARD J. DENT, 
82, STRAND, 33, COCKSPUR STREET, AND 34, ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, 
BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT, 


Chronometer and atch- faker to the Queen and H,32.D, Prince Albert, 








GOLD MEDAL OF THE HIGHEST ORDER OF MERIT, 


Presented through the Minister of Public Instruction, at St. Petersburgh, to Epwarp J. Dent, by command. of his 
Imperial Majesty the Emperor of Russia, as a testimony to the unequalled performance of his recently invented 
Patent Chronometers, during the Grand Russian Chronometrical Expedition of 1843. 





The following is an Extract from a Letter from M. Srruve, Member of the Academy, and First Astronomer of 
the Central Observatory, St. Petersburgh, to G. B. Arry, Esa., Astronomer Royal :— 

ry With respect té the quality of the Chronometers, a very considerable difference between them has been most 
‘distinctly marked; and I hasten to inform you, that among the great number of Chronometers [81] of so many 
“distinguished Artists, tHe DeNTs HAVE HELD THE FIRST RANK IN A BRILLIANT MANNER. I have to. request 
“you will announce this to Mr. Dent: present to him my congratulations on this result, and tell him that I shall 
“shortly write to him to thank him most sincerely for the great assistance which he has afforded towards the success 

“of the expedition, by sending us his admirable Chronometers.” 


It is necessary to’state that, in the original letter, the words in small capitals were underlined with a double line, 
and that in italics with a single one. 
Extract from the 4to work of M. Srruve, entitled “‘ Expédition Chronométrique, exécutée par Vordre de 
Sa Majesté L’Empereur Nicolas 1*.” 
“M. E. Dent, de Londres, nous a fourni les Chronométres qui, sans contestation, ont contribué le plus 
*‘ efficacement a l’exactitude du résultat de notre expédition.” 
“Mr. E. Dent, of London, has furnished us with the Chronometers which, beyond dispute, have contributed 
‘* most effectually to the exactitude of the result of our expedition.” 





E. J. DENT has the further satisfaction of announcing that, as an additional reward for the performance of his Patent 
Chronometers in 1844, H. I. M. the Emperor has been graciously pleased to confer upon E.J. DENT the appointment and title 
of “Chronometer Maker to H. I. M. the Emperor of Russia.” 

“‘ ASHBURNHAM HovsE, 
“SIR, : é “16th January, 1845. 
“By an official letter dated 4, of December, 1844, Monsieur the Minister of Public Instruction has just informed me, that 
His Majesty the Emperor, as a recompense for the useful service you rendered the Chronometrical Expedition confided to M. de Struvé, has deigned 
to grant ‘you the title of “Chronometer Maker to H. I. M. the Emperor of Russia,” 
“It is with real pleasure that I hasten to inform you of this, and take this occasion to offer you the assurance of my entire regard. 
To Mr. Dent. ‘““BRUNNOW.” 





J. DENT has just received the following gratifying Testimonial of the working of his Chronometers in the expeditions 


E. 
of 1845 and 1846 :— 
“‘ Ministry of War Department of the General Staff, Section 2. 
“STR, : p ; St. Petersburgh, Jan. 9, 1847.—No. 140. 

f _ , ..The Director of the Chief Observatory, M. Struvé, in the Report which he presented to me of the Chronometrical Expeditions 
made in Russia in the years 1845 and 1846, according to the instructions of the Imperial General Staff, highly praises your disinterested co-operation 
; aaa nal ; és » Rightly p y Pp 
in the success of these ons, providing them with such excellent Chronometers, made by you. 

“I regard it as a most agreeable duty to express to you, sir, my’ most sincere and grateful thanks for the particular care which you have taken in 
the ST ter yo, of this scientific enterprise, whose success is owing to the strictness and the distinguished work of your Chronometers. 
“y you, sir, to accept the assurance of my best respects, (Signed) BERG, 
‘ ‘ : “General Quartermaster of the Chief Staff of His Imperial 
“To Mz, Dent, Artist, London. Majesty, General Adjutant,” wu 
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FRASER’'S MAGAZINE. 
PUBLISHED* MONTHLY. Paice 2s, 64d. 


Tur Proprietors avail th 

of a new year to remind the Public of the claims on its 
support which FRasgr’s Magazine has already estab- 
lished, and to state their reasons for believing that these 
claims will become continually stronger. 


Immediately on its appearance, now eighteen years ago, 
Fraser's MAGAZIN# asserted for itself a prominent place 
in the periodical literature of this country. Its pages 
might in those days have been occasionally disfigured by 
an excess of bitterness; for the able men who began the 
undertaking were not much accustomed to put.a restraint 
upon their humours, whatever these might be. But ‘Lime, 
which mellows most ‘things, gradually softened down this 
disposition, by maturing a conviction in the minds of the 
contributors, that wit may be brilliant without degenerat- 
ing into personality ; and that asteady adherence to prin- 
ciple is quite compatible with a spirit of generous 
forbearance towards even a political adversary. ‘The con- 
sequence is that, for a good many years past, the levity of 
tone, which was formerly complained of in the Magazine, 
has disappeared, leaving its raciness as perfect, and its 
force of argument as vigorous, as they ever were. 


The greatest change of all, however, occurred to this 
Periodical within the last six menths. Mr. Nickisson 
having been compelled, by delicate health, to retire from 
business, FRASER’s MAGAZINE passed, on the Ist of July, 
1847, into the hands of its present Proprietors, who have 
spared neither labour nor expense to infuse fresh spirit 
into the undertaking, and who confidently refer to the 
contents of the volume now completed in proof of the 
success which has attended their exertions. 


It is the wish of the present Proprietors to place 
Fraser's MAGAZINE atthe head of the class of publica- 
tious to which it belongs. With this view, they are 
determined to make it a faithful record of passing events,— 
awirror wherein the spirit of the age shall be reflected 





THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CLXIM. 
will be Published on TUESDAY, JANUARY. 4th. 
CONTENTS: 

1. LAST YEARS of FREDERICK the GREAT. 
2. LORD CAMPBELL’S LIVES of the CHANCELLORS. 2nd 
and 3rd feries. 
3. MEMOIRS OF VISCOUNTESS SUNDON. 
4. LIFE OF ELIZABETH FRY. 
6. BRODERIP’S ZOOLOGICAL RECREATIONS, 
6. LODGING HOUSES for the POOR. 
7. THE FRIENDS of the AFRICAN. 
8. PENTONVILLE PRISONERS. 
9. ACCUMULATIONS of CAPITAL. 
10. POPE PIUS IX. and ITALY. 
ll. MINISTERIAL MEASURES. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Strect. 


(OLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
Edited b 


y 
W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, ESQ. 
CONTENTS FOR JANUARY. No. CCCXXYV. 

I. Gains Lost, and Losses Gained. By Horace Smith, Esq.—IT. 
La Camicia Rapita—III. A Greybeard’s Gossip about his Literary 
Acquaintance. No.XI.—IV. A Few Months in Southern Africa. By 
Lieut.-Col. E. Napier. Chap I.—V. Tick; or the Memoirs of an 
Old Eton Boy. By Charles Rowcroft, Esq.—VI. The Cha’b Arabs 
By W. Francis Ainsworth, Esq.—VII. Subjects in Season.—VIII. 
Legends of Salzburg. By John Oxenford, Esq.—IX. The Astrono- 
mer’s Lecture. By the Rev. Andrea de Santa Croce, M.A.—X. The 
Pearl Fishery. By J. Willyams Grylls, Esq.—XI. History of Bar- 
bados.—XII. The Poor Soul. By Caroline de Crespigny.—XIII. 
Adrian Roux ; or, the Adventures of a Courier. By Dudley Costello, 
Esq. (Coneluded.).—XIV. Madame Emile de Girardin'’s ~ Cleo- 
patra.”—XV. Paquerette; the Star ofa Night—XVI. The Drama 
in Paris. By Charles Hervey, Esq.—XVII. New Year's Day.— 
XVILL. Literature of the Month. 








—in its literature, in the progress of art, in the direction 
of public opinion, in the t of grave affairs of 
State. Each separate Number also, though dovetailing 
with those which come before and follow after, will, as 
much as possible, be rendered a complete work in itself; 
while the volumeswill be so arranged as to render them, in 
their ‘opening pages, legitimate starting-points whence 
new Subscribers may conveniently begin to take the work 
into their libraries. 


*Po One feature, entirely new, by which the Number for 
January will be distinguished, they beg to draw special 
attention, A certain space will be devoted monthly toa 
reeord.of the principal events which have occurred both 

erg e 4nd.abroads aad by which means the Subscriber 

t the close of every year, find himself in possession 
of eoutiandous portions of contemporary history. ‘The con- 
veniences of an Annual Register will thus be added to 
twelve months’ accumulation of valuable writing in every 
~ ar ent of iteraiure and science, 


inally, the ‘Proprietors have the satisfaction to state 
that were they at liberty to publish the names of their 
contribuiars, a list would be presented of more remarkable 
writers tak “ate re perhaps connected with any other 
periodical of the day. 





Conrents For January, 1848. 


1. The Manufacturing Poor, 

2. Modern Condottieri. 

3. The Old Year and the New. 

4, Faust in the German Puppet-Shows. 

5. 1774 and 1844; or, the Prisoner and the Labourer, 

6. A Venetian Story. 

7. Setvia. 

8. The Literary Circles of the Last Century. 

tague and her Friends, 

9, Our National Defences. 
10, The King of Bavaria, Munich, and Lola Montez. 
11, Orbiculatus, 


Mrs, Mon- 


, 


.12. The Hampden Controversy. 


13, Sounets. 

14. Current History. Chronicle and Commentary. Intro- 
duction—I. Home Affairs—II. The Civil; War in 
Switzerland—III. Reform Dinners in France— 
IV. The Results of Intervention in Portugal— 
V. Austria and Italy—VI. The Invasion of Mexico 
—VII. The State of India—VIII. ‘the Last Con- 
stitution for New Zealand—IX. The Legacy of 
Agitation in Ireland. 


The December Number contains Thirty-five 
unpublished letters of Oliver Cromwell, com- 
municated by ‘Thomas Carlyle. 


‘London: John W, Parker, West Strand. 





Wohin MAGAZINE. 
CONTENTS FOR te, No. LXX 
CRICHTON. 

AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE, 
HARRISON AINSWORTH, 
New and Revised Edition. 

Tilustrated by HABLOT K. BROWNE. 
The Wonders of Christmas Eve. By W. Hughes, Esq. 
Cesar, the Brigand Chief. By E.P. Rowsell, Esq. 
ba tr Chimney House. An Irish Romance. 
Admiral Sir eWithiam Sidney Smith. 
The Farewellofthe Dauphiness. Ly Mrs. Acton Tindal. 
A Stanggler of the Modern School. By William H. G. Kingston, 


Man , the Usurper; or the Sicilian Battle-field. 
Roscoe, . Chaps. III. and IV. 
Trans-Pyrenean Sketches. 
Pope Pius IX. and the Englis! . &e, 
Chapman and i Hall, 186, Strand. 


Chapman and Hall, 186, Strand. 
A INS 


BY W. EsQ., 


By Martin 


By Thomas 





Embellised with four Engravings on Steel. 
The January Number, Price Half-a-crown, of 


BENTLEY'S MISCELLANY, 
contains 


1. The Government Plan for the Defence of the Country, commu- 
nicated by J. A. Sr. Joun. 


2. The Country Towns and Inns of France—Inns and Cafés of Lyons 
—Shows of Lyons—Limoges, &c. By J. Marvat. 


3. The mem Grocer. By Asrauam Etpger. With an Illustration 
y Leech. 


4. The Six hig ated  Bettes of the World. No.1. Marathon. By 
Prorusson Cr 

5. Viscount Harding e and our recent Victories in aie 
Portrait of nge from a Picture by Ross 

6. Search after Truth. By Atraep Crowavitt. 

7. Para: Adventures on the Amazon. By J. F. Wannen. 


> Coen of the Hero of Acre. With a Portrait of Sir Sidney 
i . 


9. Capt. Spike. By J. Fenimonz Cooper. 
10. Address to the New Year. 
11. Fétes at Madrid on the Montpensier Marriage. From the French 
of Dumas. 


With a 


12. oes to the Rajah Brooke at Sarawak. By Capt. = a of 
o Saeae. With a view of His Highness’s Bungalo 


13. po Old Man’s Recollections of the Pastoral Cantons of Switser- 
land. Baited by Mrs. Percy Sinnerr. 

14. Visit to the Haunt of a Poetess. By the Author of “Papprana.” 

15. Rambles along the Kentish Roads. By Henry Curuine. 


The December Number of the Miscellany contains a Memotr 
of the jah Brooke with extracts from his Private Journals, given 
exclusively to this Publication. 


Ricnanp Bentiex, New Burlington-street. 


[THE QUARTERLY EDUCATIONAL MAG- 

AZINE and RECORD ofthe HOME and COLONIAL SCHOOL 
SOCIETY. Edited by a Cuenoyman or tHe Cuvacn oy EN@LanD, 
and the Author of “ Lessons on Objects,” &c. 


Conrenrs Or No. I., Price One Suittine.—The Minutes of the 
Committee of Council on Education for 1846.—What is Pestaloz- 
zianism *—The Home and Colonial School Society —A Tuesday 
Afternoon at the Institution—Helps for Lessons on the Natural 
History of the Year.—A Course of Drawing by Mr. Krusi.—Reyiews, 








&e. &. 
Sampson Low, 169, Fleet-street. \ 





MESsas. BLACKWOOD’S MONTHLY PUBLICATIONS 
FOR JANUARY, 


BLACKWOOD’ S FS CASING 
No. CCCLXXXVII. Price 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS. 

I.—Terety Years or Linerat Lecistation. TI.—Someraine wixe 
a Counrry-Hovuss. II].—Eveninos ar Sek. No. IIL, Tus Sun- 
epson. IV—Fcecuier’s Curonicte or Crermont Assizes. V.— 
Don Joun or Ausraia. VI.—A Nicur's Peri. VII.—Swirzer- 
LAND AND Iraty. VIIL.—Tue Periopicar Lirerature or AMERICA 
IX.—Iketanp anv THE MINISTERIAL Measuats. X —Nore.— 
Buackwoop Anp Coryaicur IN AMERICA, 


Il, 


ALIS ON’S HISTORY OF EUROPE. 
Vol. XIII. of the a Edition, a ganar printed in Crown 
8vo. Price Six Shillin 
Ill. 


THE ATLAS TO ALISON’S EUROPE, 


Part IX. Publishing in Monthly Parts, each containing Five 
Plates. In Crown 4to, price 23. 6d. ; _— me 
with the First Editions of the History, ds, 6 


William Blackwood and Sons, 45, George street, Edinburgh, and 
37, Paternoster Kow, don. 
SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


[THE PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL for 
Januaar l. Edited by Jacos Bett. 

Contents: The Examinations of the Pharmaceutical Society— 
Vigilance of the Government in Sanitary Kegulations—Penalties for 
selling Bad Food—Free ‘Trade in Bad Drugs—The Tax on Light and 
Air—Frauds against the Excise—The Insect forming the Chinese 
Galls (with cuts)—Chioroform Inhalers (with cuts)—Acetic Acid — 
The Microscopic Veg i in Phari tical Liquids (with cuts) 
—Chiorine Fumigator (with eut)—Chloroform, Bromoform, Iodo- 
form—Acetic Extract of Col ‘The Manuf: f Gas—Plant 
which destroys the power of tasting Sugar- pe wry! Asi Coffee - 
dininishing the Taste of Quinine—I i 
Prussia—The Cavendish Society—Medigal Rvs or 7 Price -— 
(With an Extra Sheet) 

Published by Joun Cuvacuitt, Princes Strect, Leicester Square ; 
Maclachian and Stewart, Edinburgh ; ; and Fannin and Co., Dublin, 
Of whom may be had, bound in cloth, gilt lettered, price 12s. 6d. each 

VOLUMES I. ro VI. of Tus Puarmacevricat Jounnar. 
Any Volume can be had separate. 


i NEW SERIES. 
Just published, with 2 Bteel Plates, price 2s. 6d., No. 1. of 
(THE ANNALS AND MAGAZINE OF NA- 
TURAL HISTORY, faciuding ZOOLOGY, BOTANY, and 
Onir W Jardine, Bart., F812. Sell F. 
Sir ardine, Bart., F.L. 3. "ep a 
Johnson, M.D.; Oharles ©. iabingid Y oe Pas, 
J. HH. Balfour, M.D., Prof. But. Edinb. ‘Richara Tayloy, F.LS. 


Richard and John E, Taylor, Red Lien Court, Fleet Street. 
s 
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Now Ready. 
[HE BRITISH ALMANAC’ OF ‘THE 
SOCIETY FOR THE mg b fe! rg OF .VSRRUL KNOW- 
coutaining the usual Informa: 


LEDGE, fur — tion, co 
to November 1 a ~~. ” 


THE COMPANION ” TO THE|ALMANAC 
for 1818. Price Half-a-Crown sewed; or bound in cloth, with the 
BRITISH ALMANAQ, Four Shillings. 


CONTENTS. 

Paar I.—Decimal Coinage—School of Design—Railways of Grea 
Britain—Electric Telegraph—Health of Towns—Friendly Societies 
—Rise and Fall of Funds—Baths and Wash- houses. 

Part I].—Abstracts of Acts—Abstracts of Public Documents— 
Chronicle of Session—Private Bills—Public Petitions—Public 
ma gree with Woodcut Iiustrations of New, Buildings— 

ls Bankruptcy Analysis—Necrology of 1847 
London: Charles Knight, Lv Lud gate Street. 








BY ORDER OF THB rs COMMISSIONERS OF THE 
Octavo, 5s., 


big NAUTICAL ALMANAC for 1851; with 
e APPENDIX on the Perturbations of Uranus. By J, C. 
“ athe Re NAUTICAL ALMANAC" for 1848,49, and 50, may still be had. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


THE GUARDIAN, 


A JOURNAL OF POLITICS and LITERATURE, I8 PUB- 
LISHED EVERY WEDNESDAY—(Paie 64.) 


ON WEDNESDAY next, January 6, a New 
Volume will be commenced, and the paper may be obtained of 
all Newsvendors the day of publication in time for pest. 
inal Articlesthe Guarpian treats weekly both of 
pavten . foo ne Politics with a Conservative bias, but unfettered 
by party, and is influenced in every way by a desire of- upholding 
the interests of the Church of England. 
N of the Week, Foreign, Colonial, Irish and Home: both 
political’ “civil, eoclestastical, itetary, and artistical, is given in 
a coadensed form. 





In Literature the current works of the day are reviewed, whether 
ous, scientific, c ical, poetical. ete rey rag or tales of 
Sede’ and new pu! cations notice cuey issue from the ‘ 
Office, 12, W: -street North, pore to which address all 
books a aicvicer tad communications for the Editor or Proprietor, 
are to be addressed. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 











ONE VOLUME BOOKS. 
ADAPTED FOR LITERARY NEW YEAR GIFTS. 


1. Book of Common Prayer, Lluminated, 
45s. 
- Hockhart’s Ancient Spanish Ballads, 
42s. 
Childe Warold, Cllustrated. 21s. 
Moore's Life of Gord Wyron. 1 s. 
Campbell’s Specimens of the Poets, 
lis. 
Lord Byron's Poetical Works, 15s. 
Croker’s Boswell’s Fohbugon. 18s. 
Crabbe’s Life aud Poems, 15s. 
The Family Arabian Mights. 30s. 
Southey’s Wook of the Church, 12s. 
Charmed Roe, Ellustrated, Wy Otto 
Speckter. 5s. 
Puss in Boots. Llustrated. By Otto 
Speckter, 5s. 
The Fairy Ring. Tllustrated, 
Richard Doyle. 7s. 6d. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street.‘ 


By 


Just published, in 10 Vols., Feap. 8vo, reduced to £1 10s., cloth, 
BOSWELL’'S LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON. 


By the Right Hon. J. W. CROKER. Includi the Tour to 
the Hebrides, Johnson's own Diary of a Tour into Wales,and many 
unpublished Letters. New Eprrion, revised and re-arranged, (ac- 
cording to the suggestion ofthe Quarterly Review) by 'T. WRIGHT ; 
he tego Cor ges on ger! < Johnsoniuna, and a complete 

ndex. us! ei W: 0 UNGRA } 
Stanfield, and others, y up ENGRAVINGS ON SrEBL, after 
*,* This elegant edition, printed in the popular form of Sir Walter 
Scott’s Works, is exactly what Dr. Joln.on himself loved and 
recommended. “ Books The Suys) that you may carry to the fire, 
and hold readily in your hand, are the most useful after all. Such 
form the mass of gcneral and easy reading.” 
Henry G. Bohn, York Street, Coveat Garden. 


A NEW YEAR'S STORY. By THOMAS MILLER. 
In Duodecimo, cloth gilt, with plates, 5s. 
ORTUNE AND FORTITUDE, exemplified 
= the LIVES of JACK HARDY and AUGUSTUS EKRANT- 
By THOMAS MILLER. Author of “ Rural Sketches,” &. &c. 
Darton and Co., Holborn Hill. 








MARTIN F. TUPPER’S NEW WORK. 
Octavo, cloth, gilt edges, price 2s. 6d., 
| ACTENUS: A BUDGET of LYRICS. 
By MARTIN F. TUPPER, D.C.L., F.R.S., Auth “ Pro- 
verbial Philosophy,” “The Crock of Gold,” &c. &e. 7 
London : John Hatchard and Son, 187, Piccadilly. 





Just Published. 
LINE ENGRAVING of the STATUE of 


A the late M. W. GRAND MASTER, H.R H. The DUKE OF 
ene heey ms the Grand aovae = =a in Freemasons’ 
all. cated, by permission to the M. W. aste. 
Right Honourable The EARLof ZETLAND. EP. Toe 
Bro. E. H. Batny, R.A., Sculptor. 
Bro. E. R. Whirrietp, Engraver. 
x Price. £. 
Dees *S 342% erica tar eG fo ~ » 
Letter Proofs,on Indian Paper . ..°...... 21 «42 
Artist's Proofs, on India Paper, (only six left) , . 2 32 
Published by Brother R. woe Masonic Bookseller, 
3M, High Holborn, London. 
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NEW WORK BY MR. WARREN. 


N Oo W D T HE N. 
BY SAMUEL WARREN, F.R.S. 

Author ‘of “Ten Thousand a Year,” and the “ Diary of a Late 

Physician.” In one yol. royal post 8vo, price One Guinea, halt- 

bound morocco. 


“ Such is the outline of Mr. Warren's present work ; 2 vindication 
in beautiful prose of the ways of God toman. A grander moral is 
not to be found than that which dwells upon the reader's mind when 
the book is closed, couveyed as itis in language as masc uline and 
eloquent as any the English tongue can furnish.”—The Times. 


“It has the merit of enthralling interest; and interest that is 
supreme, that is present throughout, that inflames the attention, 
and renders ifbreathless with curiosity.”"—The Sun. 

“In the narrative is of breathless interest, the characters 
are struck out by a few strokes as bold as they are simple. ‘there 
is an utter and a blessed absence of conventionalism about the tale, 
and itis invested with a severe epic grandeur, which as it were 
overshadows the mind.” —Myrning Chronicle. 


William Blackwoodand Sons, Edinburgh and London, 
To be had of all Booksellers. 





s MR. BUKINGHAM’S NEW WORK. ° 
BELGIUM, THE RHINE, SWITZERLAND, 


AND HOLLAND. 

An Autumnal Tour. By J.S. Bucktnowam, Esq. In two handsome 
Octavo Volumes, with ten Quarto Steel Engravings, containing 
Views of some of the principal Cities visited, trom the pencil of W. 
Barriyrr. Bound ;in‘cloth, and lettered, price 233. 


Published by Peter Jackson, (late Fisher, Son, & Co.,) London ; aud 
and to be had of ali Rooksellers. 





DR. CROLY’S SERMONS. 
Now ready, in One Vol, 8vo, price 10s. 6d. cloth. 
GERMONS preached in the Chapel of the 
Ww 


Foundling Hospital, with others preached in St. Stephen's, 
albrook, in 1847. By the Rey. Geoncr Croty, LL.D. Rector of 
St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, and St. Bennet’s. 


Lonvon: Sarrn, Exvper, anv Co., 65, CoRNHILL. 





Next Week, Post 8vo, 
ENGLISH MISRULE and IRISH MIS- 


DEEDS. By Avusrey ve Vere, Esq. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


QUEEN'S COLLEGE LONDON, 
(80 NAMED BY ROYAL PERMISSION,) 


FOR GRANTING CERTIFICATES OF QUALIFICATION TO 
GOVERNESSES ; 


A Branch of the Governesses Benevolent 
Institution. 


Tux Committee have always been of opinion, that the Governesses 
of England cannot be permanently benefited, until the qualified 
members of the profession are able to produce some satisfactory evi- 
dence of their merits, and the less competent can obtain an ade- 
quate and orderly preparation for their work. 
In order that the first of these benefits may be secured, and 
that there may be sound deliberation as to the best means of effect - 
ing the other, the Committee have sought the co operation of a 
body of Gentlemen, most of them connected with a Metropolitan 
College, many ‘of them eminent for their professional abilities, all 
of them experienced in some department of instruction. 
These Gentlemen will superintend the examination of any Lady 
who shall desire to prove her qualification for teaching any particu. 
lar branch of knowledge, and, if satistied of her competency, will 
grant a certificate. ss 
The examination will not be public, and will be conducted with 
the greatest regard to the feelings of the partics examined. 
The certificate will express as accurately as possible the opinion 
of the examiner,-as to the qualification of the lady who is ex- 
amined, in his branch of instruction ; but without the least refer 
ence to her merits as compared with those of any other Governess 
who may be examined at the same ti ‘ 
For the present the Committee are enabled, through the ki 
of the Gentlemen, who undertake the examinat ce to —. 
certificate free of any charge. They cannot, however, promise that 
hereafter, they may not be forced to make demands upon the time 
of Gentlemen engaged in laborious professions, which may require 
some remuneration. 
It will be needful to obtain rooms for the Examinations, which 
it is hoped, may hereafter be used for Lectures and Classes: it is pro- 
posed therefore, to procure eligible premises near to those now oc- 
cupied by the Society. To meet this demand, to procure the ne- 
cessary apparatus and books, and to secure advantages to Gover. 
nesses in any future and more general scheme of education, it is 
proj d immediately to receive subscriptions for the College Fund. 
The Committee earnestly hope, that the measures which they 
rop se may afford considerable comfort and security to parents. 
They cannot, indeed, relieve any mother or guardian of her natural 
responsibility. They cannot engage to give any sutticient informa- 
tion respecting the moral character, temper, or skill in management 
to the Governesses to whom they grant certificates. An experi- 
enced examiner may make observations upon some such points, 
which will not be without their value ; but all that he can posi- 
tively answer for is the riage of the Governess in the subject 
which she professes to teach. The Committee would be sorry to 





DAUBENY ON VOLCANOS. 
Just published, prtce 21s. cloth, with 12 Maps and Plates, 
A Sxconp Epition, GREATLY ENLARGED, Of 
A DESCRITION OF ACTIVE AND EX- 
TINCT VOLCANOS, of EARTHQUAKES, and of THERMAL 
SPRINGS ; with Remarks on their Causes, Products, and influence 
On the condition of the Globe. 

By Professor CHARLES DAUBENY, M.D., F-R-S. 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., ‘ > Court. 








‘olume 8vo, price 18s., Illustrated with y 
—~ » Prof Battles, &c. Map and Pian 


THE MILITARY LIFE of JOHN DUKE OF 
MARLEOROUGH ; with some Account of his Contemporaries. 
BY ARCHIBALD ALISON, F.R.8. 
Author of “The History of Europe.” 
William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


- y would gladly increase—the diligence of parents, in 
open inquiries respecting those to whom they commit their 
children. 

The following Gentlemen have kindly undertaken to form a Com- 
pre ey  aaad whose superintendence the examinations shall be 
conduted. 

ess > vemapes Ansted, Esq., M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Geology, 


CL, 
William Sterndalc Bennett, Esq., Professor in the Royal Academy 


Dr. rare, Professor of German Literature, K.C.L. 
Tadore Brasseur, lage Profees 
re ur, Esq., Professor of French Literature, K.C.L. 
The, Rev. Robert William Browne, M.A., Professor of Classical 


i ture, K.C.L. 
The Rev. Thomas Ainslie Cock, M.A., Mathematical Tutor, K.C.L. 
Thomas Cowper, Esq. Professor of Mechamies, KCL. 
The Rey. Thomas Grainger Hall, M.A., Professor of Mathematics, 
John Hullah, Esq., Professor of Vocal Music, K.C.L. 
The ape Thomas Jackson, M.A., Principal of the Training College, 


rsea. 
Samuel Lawrence, Esq. 





The Rev. Alexander McCaul, D.D., Professor of Hebrew, K.C.L. 
The a Frederick Denison Maurice , M.A., Professor of Divinity 


Paul A. Mulready, Esq. . F 
The Rey. Charles Grenfell Nicolay, F.R.G.3., Librarian, K.C.L. 
The Rey. Edward Piwmptre, M.A., Chaplain, K.C.L. 
George Richmond, Esq. 
ne Kev. Richard Chenevix Trench. M.A., Professor of Divinity, 


The Honorary Secretary. 
It is hoped, that all Governesses will take a deep interest in this 
effort to elevate the character aad respectability of the profession. 
The Committee of Educatioa will meet in October, and will be 
ready to receive the names of all Ladies seeking a certificate. 
a other objects of the GOVERNESSES BENEVOLENT LINSTI- 
JTION are— 


ON are J 
TEMPORARY ASSISTANCE to Governesses in Distress. 
ANNUITY FUND. Elective Annuities to aged Governesses. 
PROVIDENT FUND. — Provide: nuities purchased for La- 
dies in any way connected with education, upon Government secu~ 
i cably to the Act of Parliament. ‘This branch includes a 


k. 
ME for Governesses during the intervals between their 
engagements. 
A SYSTEM OF REGISTRATION, entirely free of expense. 
AN ASYLUM for aged Governesses. 


GOVERNESSES BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 


Enrolled under 10 Geo. IV. cap. 66, and 3 William IV. cap. 14. 
Ladies’ Committee 


The Viseountess Jocelyn. 

Mrs. David Laing. 

Miss Pym. 

Mrs. Kay Shuttleworth. 

Mrs. James Taylor. 

The Hon. Elizabeth Waldegrave 
‘The Hon. Harriet Waldegrave. 
Mrs. Edward West. 

Mrs. James Wigram. 

Mrs. Edward Wyndham. 


The Lady Ashley. 

The Hon. Mrs. Ashley. 

The Viscountess Bartington. 
Mrs. Blamire. 

Mrs. John Bullar. 

The Viscountess Canning. 
The Marchioness Cornwallis. 
Mrs. George Forbes. 

Mrs, Fox. 

Mrs. Greathed. 


Committee. 


The Viscount Ingestre, M.P. 

‘The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird. 

‘The Kev. D. Laing, M.A., F.R.S. 

Edwd. Fred. Leeks, Esq., ¥.1.8. 

W. A. Mackinnon, Esq., M.P. 
¥.R.S., F.S.A. 

The Rev. Fred. D. Maurice, M.A. 

James Nisbet, Esq. 

eee Stafford Northcote, Esq. 

J. Tidd Pratt, Esq. 


Robert A. Slaney, Esq. M.P: 
Treasurer. 
Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq., M.P., F.R.S., F.S.A. 


The Hon. William Ashley. 

The Rey. Michael Biggs, M.A. 

Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq., 
M.P., F.K.S., F.S.A. 

F. Patey Chappell, Esq. 

The Lord Henry Cholmondeley. 

Dr. Forbes, .R.8. 

Pascoe St. Leger Grenfell, Esq. 

John William Hale, Esq. 

John Hatchard, Esq. 

Henry Howlett, Esq. 





Honorary Secretary. 
The Rey. David Laing, M.A., F.2.S. 
Bankers. 


Sir C. Seott and Co., 1, Cavendish Square. 
Messrs. Strahan and Co., Temple Bur. 


Secretary 
4] Mr. Charles William Klugh, at the Office, 32, Sackville street. 


HORNRB’S 


WEST END 


CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 


And General Mewspaper Office, 
19, LEICESTER SQUARE, 
EAST SIDE, NEAR BURFORD’S PANORAMA, 


LOWEST TERMS AND BEST SUPPLY OF WORKS 
IN LONDON, 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION PER ANNUM. 
£4 for 12 Volumes in ‘Town, 20 in the Country. 
£3 for 8 ditto ditto 12 ditto 
FIRSTCLASS. ve ee 
Subscribers of £2 2s. per Annum; £1 5s. per half year, 16s. 
Quarter ; 7s. 6d. per Month ; 2s. 6d. = Week, are entitled to New 
Publications, Magazines, Reviews, &c. 
SECOND CLASS. 
25s. per Annum ; 16s. per Half-Year; 10s, 6d. per Quarter; 6s. per 
Month. 
isis NEW WORKS ON THE DAY OF PUBLICATION Is. PER SET; 
Subscribers have the privilege of selecting annually from the re- 
dundant copies of New Publications ——— for oe of 
works they may desire, at very reduced prices; th ‘ 
furnished vith —— adapted to the supplies, and Library Cata- 
logues, without charge. 
he "Library contains the complete Works of Scott, James, 
Bulwer, D’Israeli, Lady Blessington, Mrs. Gore, Dickens, &e., &e. 
10,000 volumes of the most popular Authors. 


NEWSPAPER DEPARTMENT. 
ts, Paragrap Notices of Births, Marriages, and 
dd inany of the London newspap with rT 
Parties advertising may have their communications 
cain ly forwarded 
post, coach, 


hy 











The Morning and Evening Newspapers are reg’ 
to all parts of the town, as sdon as published, or sent by 
or rail, to any part of the United Bingjom. 

Back Newspapers on sale. Sets or Files made complete. he 

Newspapers Lent to Read from seven in the morning till nine in t 
evening. 


WRITING PAPERS AND STATIONERY OF EVERY 
DESCRIPTION, 





Horne’s West End Library, 19, Leicester Square. 
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NEW WORKS. 


BORNEO and the INDIAN’ ARCHI- 
PELAGO. By F.S. MARRYAT. Imperial 8vo, numerous Miustrations. 
(On Tuesday next. 


il, 
Mr. M‘CULLOCH On the SUCCESSION to 
PROPERTY VACANT by DEATH. 810, 6s. Gd. 
Ilf. 
Mr. MACAULAY’S CRITICAL and HIS- 
TORICAL ESSAYS. New Edition. 3 vuls. 8vo, 36s. 


Iv. 
SOUTHEY’S ‘DOCTOR, &c.’ 
Edited by the Rey. J. W. WARTER. Post 8vo, 14s. 


Vol. VII. 


Vv. 
Mr. C. L. EASTLAKE’S MATERIALS 


for a HISTORY of OIL PAINTING. 8vo, 16s. 


vi. 
ELIZA ACTON’S MODERN COOKERY. 
New Edition. Feap. 8vo. Plates and Wovodcuts, 7s. 6d. 
vil. 

Miss COSTELLO’S ‘ROSE-GARDEN of 
PERSIA.’ In Illuminated printing. Long Sev, 18s.; morucco, 31s. 6d. 
Vill. 

The POETS’ PLEASAUNCE. By EDEN 
WARWICK. Square crown 8ve, with Borders, &c. 30s ; moruece, 45s. 
Ix. 


GOLDSMITH’S POEMS. 


the ETCHING CLUB. * Square crown, 8vo. 


Illustrated by 
Woodcuts, 215; 
morucco, S6s. 


x. 
THOMSON’S SEASONS 
the ETCHING CLUB. Square crown 8vo. 


Illustrated by 
Woodcuts, 21s.; 
morocco, 36s. 


xt. 
MOORE’S LALLA ROOKH, 


8ro, 21s. ; morocco, 35s.: 


Illustrated. 
Feap. 8vo, 1s. 6a.; morocco, lds. 

XU. 
MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES. 


by MAULISE. Imperial 8vo. 


Tilustrated 
161 Plates, 63s.; morocco, 4/. 14s, 6d. 
XIII, 
MOORE'S POETICAL WORKS. Complete 
in One Volume. 8vo. Portrait, &c. 21s. ; morocco, 42s. 
XIV. 
The CIILDREN’S YEAR. By MARY 
HOWITT. Square \6mo, with 4 Engravings by Absolon, 5s. 
XV. 
The BOY'S COUNTRY BOOK. By 
WILLIAM HOWITT. New Edition. Feap. 8v0, 40 Woodcuts, 6s. 
XVI. 
HAWBUCK GRANGE, By the Author of 
‘Handley Cross,’ &c. 8vo, Illustrated by Puiz, 12s. 
XVII. 
SAVINDROOG; or, the QUEEN of the 
JUNGLE. By Capt. RAFTER. 3 vols. post 8vo, 31s. 6d. 
XVIII. 
Mrs. S. C. HALL’S ‘MIDSUMMER EVE: 


a Fairy Tale of Love.’ Square crown 8vo. 300 Woodcuts, 21s. 


XIX, 
The SKETCHES. By the Author of ‘The 


Old Man’s Home,’ &c. Feap. 8vo0, 


XX. 
LANETON PARSONAGE. Part II. By 
the Author and Editor of ‘Amy Herbert,’ &c. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 
XXI. 

REST in the CHURCH, By the Author 
of ‘From Oxford to Rome,’ &c. Feap. 8vv. (Just ready. 
XXII. 

From OXFORD to ROME, &c. By a COM. 
PANION TRAVELLER. New Edition. "Peap. Pan. 
XXIII. 


The J a. at LIFE, By CATHERINE 


SINCLAIR. Feap. 8vo. 


Plates, 8s. 


XXIV. 
Some PASSAGES from MODERN HIS- 
TORY. By the Author of ‘Letters to my Unknown Friends. 
Feap. 8v0, 6s. 6d, 

XV. 
The GOOD SHUNAMMITE. Illuminated 
by KLEIN and GRUNER. Square feap. 8vo, carved covers, 21s. ; 
morocco, 30s. 

XXVI. 


The MIRACLES of OUR LORD. By the 
IMuminator of the ‘Parables.’ Square Seap. ref carved binding, 
s. ; morocco, 30s. 


London: Loneman, Brown, Green, anp 
LonGMANS, 





NEW GREEK GRAMMAR, BY THE REV. T.K. ARNOLD. 
Now ready, in Svo, priee 10s. 6d. 
A GREEK GRAMMAR; intended as a suf- 
ficient Grammar of Reference for SCHOOLS and COLLEGES. 
Ky the Rev. '. K. ARNOLD, M.A. i 
Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
*." Mr. Arnold is preparing a Complete . ries of the Greek 
Authors usually read In Schools, with "7 ) English Notes, and 
Copious Re ference to this Grammar; ites Homeri Nixs, 
jooks I.—IV.; Selections from Xenophon, “Thucydides, Demos- 
thenes ‘and JEschines, 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Church Yard, and Waterloo Place ; 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 


1, A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to 
GREFK_ ACCIDENCE. With Easy Exercises, and Vocabulary 
Fourth Edition, 5s. 6d. 

‘2, A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to 
GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION. Sixth Edition. 5s. 64. (A 
Seconv Parris in the Press.) 

3, A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to 


GREEK CONSTRUING. 68. 6d. (Just published.) 





In 8vo, price 10s. 6d. the Third Edition of 
THE § SAYINGS of the GREAT FORTY 
DAYS, between the Rasvarection and _ ension, regarded as 
the Outlines of the Kingdom of God. Ta VE DISCOURSE: 
M —¥. an Examination of Mr. NEWMAN" é THEORY of DEVE- 
JOPMENTS 
By GEORGE MOBERLY, D.C.L. 
Head Master of Winchester Colle ze. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Church Yard, and Waterloo Place ; 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 


1, PRACTICAL SERMONS. 10s. 6d. 
2. SERMONS at WINCHESTER COLLEGE. 


6d. A Second Series is in preparation. 





In 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 
SERMONS preached on PUBLIC OCCASIONS 
By HENRY MELVILL, B.D. 
Principal of the East India College, and Chaplain to the Tower of 


Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Church Yard, and Waterloo Place ; 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

1. SERMONS on VARIOUS SUBJECTS 
VOL. IL. goa Edition, 8yo, 10s.6d. VOL. II. Third Edition. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 

2. SE RMONS before the UNIVERSITY of 
CAMBRIDGE, in 1836 . New Edition. In 3 Vols. 8vo, 
(sould se parately) pric \. 

3. SERMONS on the less PROMINENT 


FACTS in SACRED STORY. In2 Vols. 8vo. 10s. 6d. each. 





NEW VOLUME OF MR. KENNAWAY’S SERMONS. 
In small 8yo, price 7s. 6d. 
S ERMONS preached at BRIGHTON. 
Seconp Serres. 
By the Rev. C. E. KENNAWAY, M.A. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Church Yard, and Waterloo Place ; 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

1. SERMONS preached at BRIGHTON. 


Finsr Series. 7s. 6d. 


. SERMONS to the YOUNG. 5s. 6d. 
- COMFORT for the AFFLICTED. Selec- 


ted trom Various Authors. With a Prerace by Samvet Witser- 
rorce, D.D., Lord Bishop of Oxford. Vhird Bdition. 5s. 





NEW WORK BY THE REV. WILLIAM ADAMS. 
Now ready, in square 18mo, with Ornamental Border, price 2s. 6d. 


[ite KING’S MESSENGERS; an Allegorical 


Tale. 
By the Rev. WILLIAM ADAMS, M-A. 
Fellow of Merton College, Oxfor a. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Church Yard, and Waterloo Place ; 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, uniformly printed, 
1, The SHADOW of the CROSS. Sixth 


Edition. 2s. 6d. 


ao The DISTANT HILLS. Fourth Edition. 
ee “The OLD MAN’S HOME; a Tale. 


Fourth Edition, 2s. 6 


4, The W. ARNINGS of the HOLY WEEK. 


Second Edition. 5s. 





ORIGINAL EPITAPHS IN VERSE, 
In 18mo, price 3s. 6d. 


THINGS after DEATH, Three Chapters on 

the INTERMEDIATE STATE ; with THOUGHTS on FAMILY 
BURYING PLACES; and HINTS for EPITAPHS ‘in Country 
Charchyards. 


Rivingtons, St. Paul's Church Yard, and Waterloo Place. 


NEW VOLUME OF DR. Ww ‘ORDSW ORTH" 'S LETTE 2RS ON “THE 
CHURCH OF ROME 
In post 8vo, price 7s. 6a. 
A SEQUEL tothe LETTERS to M. GONDON 
on the DESTRUCTIVE CHARACTER of the CHURCH of 
ROME; containing fresh Proofs of the Arguments in the Letters, 
and a Reply to the Dublin Review aud other Periodicals. 
By CHRISTOPHER WORDSWORTH, D.D. 
Canon of Westininster. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Church Yard, and Waterloo Place 3 
Of whom may be had, 


nate SECOND EDITION of the LETTERS. 





THE NEW NOVEL. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 yols., 


LEONORA, 


A LOVE STORY. 


Also now ready, 


EMILIA WYNDHAM. 


Cheap Edition, forming the New Volume of “ Colburn’s Standard 
vels.” Price 63. bound aud illustrated. 


EVUSTACEys 


OR THE STAGE OF LIFE. 
BY T. J. SERLE, Esq. 
3 Vols, 
The best romance of modern life we have met with ‘forla long 
time. '—Britannia 


And in a few days, 
JAMES ff. 
AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE, 


' Edited by W. H. AINSWORTH, Esq. 
3 Vols. with illustrations. 


HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 








AN APPROPRIATE NEW YEAR'S GIFT. 


Just published, handsomely bound in cloth, price 53.; or elegantly 
half bound in Morocco, 7s. 


[HE VILLAGE SCHOOL FETE; or, GOOD 


AND EVIL INFLUENCES, By A. E. Cuacuce. 


“This is asimple tale beautifully told—the power of good and evil 
influences is shown with a truth and nature that appeals to every 
heart. "—Mo ning Post. 


“ In the truth of its incidents, and simplicity of its style, it resembles 
the productions of Miss Edgeworth ; but for the morality of that lady 
it substitutes religious principle, the whole tenor of the story being 
directed to show that Christian Faith is the bly sure foundation 
of happiness, and the only unerring guide of conduct.” Britannia. 


“ Considered as a religious tale, the story is well contrived, and 
there is with it a better knowledge of the world than is often found in 
serious novels.” —Speclator. 


London: John Ollivier, 69, Pall Mall. 





A BOOK FOR FIRE-SIDE PARTIES. 
Just Published, demy 32mo, price Fighteen-pence. 
HE SECOND EDITION OF THE COUN- 


CLL OF FOUR: a Game at Definition. Edited by Arruva 
Watanipee. 

*« What young ladies would call ‘ quite a love of a little book !*""— 
Weekly Times. 

“There is epigrammatic point, satiric truth, and philoso phie 
meaning in the aphorisms.” —Atheneum. 

“ Full of gravest thought, sterling wisdom, quick imagination, 
and airy jest: and all these qualities enshrined in a few syllables. 
We have rarely met with so much value packed up in such small 
parcels Douglas Jerrold’s Newspaper. 


“Definitions in strictness they are not, but opinions rather—a sort 
of essay in a sentence.”—Spectator. 

«The most original trifle we have met with for some time. In 
one hundred 32mo pages we have more epigram, wit, philosophy, 
and goed sense combined then is to be found in many huadred 
folio volun with which the literary craft has indundated the 
world.’ —Yorkshireman. 


“ A& casket of gems, full of fine and suggestive thoughts. It will 
be a most acceptable Christmas gift, or New-year's day remem- 
brancer.”—Staffurdshire Hereury . 


London: John Oliivier, 59, Pall Mall. 





HANTS TO THE SICK, THE LAME, AND 

THE LAZY; Or, Passages in the tafe of a Syeeeenias. By 
a VETERAN. W ith numerous illustrations by a RLCK + Feap. 
4to, price 7s. Gd. 


“If the writer be, as he asserts, a ‘ veteran soldier,’ he hae been 

pid etement tuto the pamesomest old buck it is 

possible to coacei It is an effectual cu,e for the moment of the 
blue devile.”"—2or ning Post. 


Loudon : John Ullivier, 69, Pal] Mall. 
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 SCLENTIFIC WORKS 


PRINTED AND PUBLISHED BY 


REEVE, BENHAM, & REEVE. 





Emmediately. 


I, 


NARRATIVE OF THE VOYAGE OF 
H.M.S. BAMARANG. By Capt. Sir Epwarp Betoun, C.B 
F.R.A.S., F.G.8. With a Popular Summary of the Natural History 
of the Countries visited, by mega chesg ADAMS, R.N. Thirty Charts 

Platesand Etchings. Zvols.8v0. 363. 


ll. 
POPULAR FIELD BOTANY of the British 


By Aanes CatLow. Royal i6mo.. Twenty Plates. 78. pla 


Isles. 
ls. 6d. coloured. (On Monday ext, 
En the Press, 


III, 


ZOOLOGY of. the VOYAGE 
SAMARANG. Edited by Antwur Apams, K.N. 
Radiata by Jon~n Epwanrp Gray, F.R.S., *&e. Fish by Sir Joun 
Rienarpsoy, M_D., F.RS., &c. Mollusca by the Eprror and Lovet 
Rerve, F.L.S c. Articulata by the Eoiror and Apam Wasre, 
F.1.8.’ Twelve Farts. 8s, coloured. 


I¥. 
A CENTURY OF ORCHIDACEOUS 


PLANTS, selected from he * ee Mogazine.” By Sir W. 
Hooxen, UCL. vy V-P.L &e., . Lyons, Esq. “Royal ‘ite. 
One Hundred Plates. foe. coloured. 

¥. 

NATURAL HISTORY OF THE DODO, 
SOLITAIRE, and.other ae Birds of-thie Istands Mauritius, Bour- 
bon, and Rodtiguez. By U. E. Staicxranp, heq., M.A., F L.S., &c. 
and Dr. Mevvits. Royul to. I'1:tes and Woodcuts. £1 1s. 


%n course of Publication. 


of H.M.S. 


Fertebrata and 





vI. 
CURTIS'S. BOTANICAL MAGAZINE 


By Sic Witttam Jacxson Hooxen, Direetor of the Rornl ——— of 
Kew. Royul 6vo. Seren i lates. Monthly. 35 6d. coloured 
A new Series recently commenced. 


Vil, 


PHYCOLOGIA BRITANNICA, 
tory of British Sea weeds. 
of the University of Dublin. 
coloured. Part X 


er His- 
By Dr. Harvey, Keeper of the Herbariam 
f De “Royal Svo. Liates. Monthly. 2s. 6d. 
XV. just published. 

Vill. 


NEREIS AUSTRALIS, or Sea- weeds of the 


Southern Ocean. By Of Harvey. Ithperiat 8vo. Plates, In four 
Parts. £1 Is. colouced. Vart I. recently published. 


IX, 
BRITISH MYCOLOGY, Illustrations of, 


or Fungu-es of the British Istes. By Mra. ‘Hoeey. Royal dto. I’ lates. 
Monthly. 59. Coloured. Fait X. just published, 


x. 


CONCHOLOGIA ICONICA, or Shells of 


Molluscous Animas. By Loviu, Ragvr, FP... rae. Vemy ite Fight 
Plates. Monthly. 108. coloured. Part Lyi just publivlied. 


XI, 
ELEMENTS OF CONCHOLOGY, or Phy- 


siology of Shells and their Animal inhabitants. 
Hoyut S§vo. Plates. Parts 3s. Gd. evluured. 


Part VILL. Un the Ist of 
February. 


Hust completed. 
XII. 
FLORA ANTARCTICA, or Botany of the 


Antarctic Vevages My Dr. 11). Hooken, F.LS., &e. Royal dto. 20 
Vlates. 2 vols. £10 15s. colourcd. £7 1s. plain. « 


xii, 
CRYPTOGAMIA ANTARCTICA. 


Crsptogamic portion of the above. By tr. J.D. Moonkn, FBS 
Royal dto. Plates. £448. col ured. £2 Lis. plain. 


Reecnily Published 


Th 


Sey He 


xy. 
TRAVETSS in the INTERIOR 
Prinipaliy inthe Gold and Diamond Districts 
bru. Ibe 


of BRAZIL... 


Dy Geonce Garpnun 
XV, 
ESCULENT FUNGUSES of ENGLAND. 


By Di. Bapnam.. Imperial Syo, Plates. 21s. ca!oured, 


Recve, Pepham, and Heare, K:og Wiliam Strevt, Strand, 


Re. Lowest, fae EVE. 





MR. BENTLEY'S 
OF NEW BOOKS, 
FOR JANUARY. 


LIST 


I, 
Dedicated to Hie Highness the Rajah Brooke, 
Sarawak}; its Inhabitants and 


Productions. : 
By HUGH LOWE, Esq., 
Private Secretary to H.H. the Rajah Brooke. 
8vo, with numerous plates, lds. [Now ready, 
Il. 
Mr. WARRENNE; 
The Medical Practitioner. 
By the Author of ‘* Margaret Capel,” Xc. 
3 Vols. [Now ready. 
Ill, 


TRAVELS IN THE 


GREAT DESERT OF SAHARA 
IN 1845-6. 
By JAMES RICHARDSON, 
The Celebrated African Traveller and Philanthropist. 
2 vols. 8vo, with platee and maps, 30s. [Now ready 
Iv. 

Rambles in the Romantic Parts of 
THE HARTZ MOUNTAINS. 
By HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 
Translated under the Superintendence of the Author, by 
CHARLRS Beckwitu. Post 8vo, 103. 6d. 


SWITZERLAND InN 18247. 
WITH AN ACCOUNT OF ITS CONDITION BEFORE 
THE WAR. 

By T. MUGGE. 

Edited by Mrs.PERCY SINNETT. 

2 vols. post 8vo. 


Vi, 
History of Auricular Confession: 
RELIGIOUSLY, MORALLY, & POLITICALLY CON- 
SIDERED, Mexia} ANCIENT & MODERN, NATIONS. 
COUNT C. P. de LASTEY RIE, 
5 a the Author's cspecial sanction, by 
}, Cocks, B.L. 2 Vols. post 8vo. 
Vil. 
The Peasant and his 
From theGerman. By MARY HOWITY. 
Vil, 
ttaly in the Nineteenth Century. 
By JAMES WHITESIDE, A.M., M.R.S.A, One of 
Her Majesty’s Coumsel. 3 vols. post 8vo, With Portraits of 
Pope Vius LX., the Emperor Leopold, and Mangoni. 
Ix. 

FIVE YEARS IN CHINA, 
FROM 1842 to 1847. With an Account of the 
UCCUPATILON of the ISLAND of LABUAN and the 
ISLAND of BORNEO. 

By CAPTAIN FOKBES, R.N. 8vo, with Plates. 


Landlord. 


2 vols. post 8vo. 


xX. 
ENGLAND 

Under the House of Hanover: 
ILLUSTRATED ty the CARICATURES, SATIRES, 

and BURLESQU ES of the DAY. 

By ‘RHOMAS WRIGHT, EsQ., F.S.A. 

2 vols. Bvo, with 309 Illustrations, under the Superinten- 

dence of F. W. PatRuOLT, F.S.A. 


IX, 
Twelve Years Wanderings in the 
‘ British Coionies. 
By J.C. BYRNE. 2 vols. 8vo, with Maps. 
XIt, 
A Walk ronnd Mont Blanc in1847. 
By ‘Tho Key. FRANCIS TRENCH. Post 8vo. 


XI, 
LETTERS from the DANUBE. 
By the Author of ** > « Sccond Love,” &e. 


Gisella,’ 
3 [Now ready 


2 vols. 
XIV. 
Rerrow’s fife of Sir Sidney Smith. 

2 vols. Svo, with Portraits, 28+ [Now realy 
mV. 
& Ghristmas Greeting to my 


Luglish Friends. 
By HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 


Price 3s. 6d. neatly bound..  [Vew ready. 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, 
‘ VUULISUER IN ORDINARY TO HEk MAILaTY, 





Now ready, price 3d., or on a Sheet for Yestries, price 4d. 


(}LEAVER’S COMPANIO 









MEN oC AEROS: containing th ns. with the Vigils, 
Fasts, and Festivals, &e., as they are ‘appoind read, or ob- 
served, by the Uulted C Church of E) her 


of Common Prayer, daily throughow arts yer year ¥ 

“ This is just what it pretends to be, and no mor 
a Churchman’s Almanac, giving all necessary kno’ 
Church’s Maile = ~ uliarly valuable as a refe 


one who is wing out Her system.” —7) 
“ This is a are oa Aitije- publication.” — Ox/fo Tniver- 
sity Herald. 


‘Companion for men © be the very best. It fully 
sets before 9 Chi man what he 1 AA do religiously avert, wil te in 
the year. It can be forwarded under aletter hang EB 
found most useful to parish clerks. It may also be had on 
sheet, price pence.—Church of England Journal. 
London: Cleaver, Baker-street 
In demy 8vo. Part I. price 5s. 
A VOICE FROM STONEHENGE. 

A complete insight into the System of the ‘Osirian A, B 
the Rey me M Gnov eR, B.C.L. Teeter of Mitcham, Bucks. ar ord 

“The form of the work is in dialogue, the style easy and 
scholarly.” —Speetator 

“The style is clear, and the argument conducted with due 
caution.”—JvohAn Bull 
“Tn conclusion, we have merely to observe that, with the excep- 
tion of the arrangement of the cme interseeting inner oe eae ee 
entirely concur in the plan of Stonehenge Mr. Grover has laid down. 
The triadal descent of the Druidical eee erere with 
great ingenuity, and in our opinion, enti overturns the absurd 
theories broached by some previous writers.""—Morning Post 


By the same Author, in feap. 


A CATECHISM FOR SOPHS.~—(In the 
press.) 


London : Cleaver, Baker- street. 
In the Press. 

THOUGHTS ON THE OBSERVANCE 

of Lent. By Sir Arncntpatp Epwonstrone, Bart., Author of the 

“ Christian tleman's Daily Walk.” 

AN EASY CATECHISM ON THE APOS- 
TLES’ CREED. By the Rev. Joun Witrrams, M.A., of pe 
Iiocese of St. ‘Asaph. Author of “ & iquiti the 
Cymry. 16mo, sewed, for Schools, &c. 

In feap. 8vo, cloth, Papen = Len Libraries and Distribution, 
phi new and eee ct oe ' 
PRINCIPLES OF THE BOOK OF coms 

MON Fea re. CONSIDERED. In aseyies of Lecture-Se' 

= the Rey. W. J. E. Benxtrr, M.A., Perpetual | Curate of St. Pauls 

Church, Knightsbridge. 

A VOLUME OF SERMONS. By the 
Rey. E. B. Pusrr, D.D. 8yo. 

London : Cleaver, Baker-strect. 
BENNETT. 

Now ready, Secund Rdition, in One Vol., demy 8vo, price 12s., ce 

istincti Kom: anism,” 


uniform with “ The ve Errors of 
“ The Principles of the Book of Common Prayer.” 


THE EUCHARIST: its History, Doctrine, 
and Practice ; with Meditations and Prayers “7 he to that Holy 
Sacrament. By the Key. Wa. J. B. Bsxwerr Priest of the 
English Church, and Perpetual Curate of St. bonis ‘Knightebridge. 

“An excellent volume.” —British Critic, 
Ry the same Author. 
In demy 8y0, price 3s. sewed, 

CRIME AND EDUCATION ; the Duty of 
the State thercia. By the Rey. Ws Rexxart, MA., late 


Student of Christ Church, Oxford, wna Perpeteal Curate of St. 
Paws, Knightsbridge, 


ON THE SCHISM OF CERTAIN Priests 
and Others lately in Communion with the Church: A Serm 
preached at St. Paul's, hear gn ool on the Twenty- secdad Gam. 
day aftér Trinity, 1845. Second Edition, 8vo., price 6d. 

Vol. L, feap. &vo., price 6s., oth boards. 

LIVES OF CURTAIN FATHERS OF THE 
CHE RCH inthe Four:h Century, for the Instruction of the Young. 

DISTINCTIVE ERRORS OF ROMANISM; 


a Series of Leeture. Scrmons, preached during Lent, 1842. Third 
Edition, Svo., cloth, price lus. Each Lecture sold separately, price 
8d. 


SERMONS ON MISCELLANEOUS SUB- 
JECTS, with Introduction, Notes, &c. Two yols., lmo., price Ms. 
beards ; or, separately, Vol. 1.,65. 6d. Vol., IT., 7s. 6d 

GUIDE TO THE HOLY EUCHARIST. 
Forming inthe second yolume a Companion to the Altar. Two 
vols. i8me, Ss. cloth. 

THREE SERMONS, Explaining. the New 


Merringe Act with regard to Chui rchaneh, and Dissenters. 12m, 
price ls. 


“ Of all the aogier’ = ay for the year 1848, Cleaver’s 





Tr demy 8yo, price 6d., sewed. 
A. PAS UA RAL. LEBER 
PARISHIONERS : 
. London: Cleaver, Baker-Street. 


YO IIs 
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